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AND 


alone—together—or with other 


office machines —can improve and 


simplify your business methods 


Addressograph and Multigraph machines provide business with the fastest and 
most accurate method of writing and duplicating information on paper. 


Most every department of business copies the same words and figures over and over 
—many more times than you realize. In every one of these departments Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Simplified Business Methods can be used profitably. 


You can write or reproduce anything that involves repetition or duplication 
with Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. . . alone, in combination, or 
in conjunction with other business machines and systems. They cut out 
waste motions, eliminate errors, get work out faster and improve efficiency 
at every step. 

= Telephone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
> poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales Agencies with service and supply 

departments in principal cities of the world. 






ultigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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A BRIDGE LINE THAT / 





For THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


has contributed to the Progress and Prosperity of The Midwest by providing Fast, 
Dependable Freight Service for its Agriculture and Industry. 
In addition, the M. & St. L. serves Shippers and Receivers of Freight in all parts of 


the country by operating as an essential 


e e 
Grudge Line 
through strategic connections, in Illinois, Minnesota, lowa and South Dakota, with both 
Eastern and Western Railways. 


Rolling on heavy-duty tracks, modern M. & St. L. equipment, like the big new Diesel 


Locomotives in the picture, moves Transcontinental Freight faster 


Via Important Connecting Line Gateways 
(he Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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PRODUCT: EXECUTIVES 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY HAVE DISCOVERED THAT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL MUST BE DEVELOPED BY EXPERTS 


xX ONE TIME, most executives had to reach the 
top by the slow, hard route of experience 
alone. Even a university graduate acquired his 
business training through practical experience. 


Over the years, as corporations replaced one- 
man ownership, and the “boss” no longer knew 
every employee by his first name, he had to dele- 
gate authority. This called for the services of men 
with a special kind of training and knowledge. 
Where could they be found, or how could they be 
trained? The old method of catching them young 
and letting them learn by experience was too slow 
and costly. They could be hired from the outside, 
but that might tend to break down morale. What 
was the answer? 


The solution became obvious when companies 
considered how they hired professional men. They 
didn’t try to train their own! They combed the 
colleges for additions to their technical staffs. 


The need for men with executive training led to 
the establishment of schools of commerce and busi- 
ness administration in various colleges and univer- 
sities. At about the same time, a group of leading 
educators—headed by Dr. Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University—recognized 
another need. 

They sought a means of providing executive train- 
ing for men already employed—men with or without 
formal college educations or technical training. They 
knew that such training must be available to the men 
in their spare time, so as not to interfere with their daily 
occupations. They created the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and its Modern Business Course and Service. 

Broad in scope, the Institute’s Course and Serv- 
ice covers all four basic departments of business— 








Production, Accounting, Finance and Marketing. 
It provides a thorough groundwork in the funda- 
mentals underlying all business and industry: It 
offers a systematic, time-saving method of bringing 
to any man’s home or office the knowledge and 
training which he needs, but which he cannot 
acquire through his experience within a reasonable 
time. When a man has completed this training, he is 
qualified to direct the efforts of others in business, 
and eventually to reach a top executive position. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story is summed 
up in a stimulating 64-page booklet—“Forging Ahead 
)} in Business.” A copy is offered, without cost, to any- 
|} one who is interested. Every business head and am- 


bitious employee within his organization will want 
to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 





The Business Conditions Service, published to keep subscribers 
abreast of economic trends and business conditions, is a part of 
the Institute’s executive training program. It indicates the type 
of thinking behind the Institute’s work—the modern approach 
used to fill the constant demand for executive talent. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 484, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
I] Dept. 484, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
{ In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, Weat, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
| “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


BUSINESS LEADER 


George C. Brainard’s own career is sufh- 
cient testimony to the truth of his contention 
that the man of determination “can get 
almost anything he really goes after.” 

Chosen not long ago to head the interna- 
tionally known Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., Brainard is a far cry from that breed 
of top management men which more than 
one individual has called “arm-chair” execu 
tives. A typical “plant man,” he admits that 
if he followed his bent he’d be out in the 
factory working with the men. In fact, that’s 
exactly where he’s frequently found. 

Next issue, Roy Rutherford will bring 
Forses readers a close-up of the man and 
his methods. It’s another in our new “To- 
MoRROW’S LEADERS” series, an important 
top management story about an outstanding 
top management man. 





WHY NO HOUSING? 


For more than a year now—ever since 
VJ-Day in August, 1945—the people of 
America have been anticipating a substan- 
tial easing of the war-born housing shortage. 
And yet, as the nation approaches the end 
of 1946, the situation is still serious, even 
critical. 

Why? That’s the question on innumer- 
able lips. In our October 15 issue we'll bring 
you a comprehensive answer, in a straight- 
talking article by Wilson W. Wyatt, who, as 
the country’s housing administrator, is a 
man eminently qualified to discuss this in- 
creasingly vital subject. 

The story will detail, in blunt, concrete 
terms, exactly what are housing’s major ob- 
stacles, including what is being done to 
alleviate the situation—by government, man- 
agement and labor—and what additional 
steps are necessary to restore the construc- 
tion industry to something akin to its pre- 
war status. 


ARE YOU A LOBBYIST? 


The aboye is the provocative and by no 
means trivial question which forms the title 
of a significant story scheduled for an early 
issue. An analysis of the recently passed 
“Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act,” the 
story has important implications for every 
single individual, business, trade association, 
chamber of commerce, trade union or other 
group which interests itself in national legis- 
lation. 

To give you an inkling of its significance, 
the article concerns itself with answers to 
such questions as: Does the act contravene 
the Constitutional right of the individual to 
petition Congress? Who must register as a 
lobbyist? Is it necessary to file reports on 
income and expenditures? Are you a lobby- 
ist if you appear before a Congressional 
committee to advocate some particular issue? 
Are you a lobbyist if, as the head of a cor- 
poration, you take an active stand on a par- 
ticular piece of legislation? . 

Questions of vital import to every busi- 
ness, certainly. And you'll find the answers 
equally vital. 








Airfoam, Pliofim, P! oben 





This may be a surprising 
statement from a Conservative 
company, that has long been recog- 
nized as “the Greatest Name in Rub- 
ber”. But let’s look at the facts. 

When Goodyear was organized, in 
1898, a good bicycle tire was a major 
problem. Yet, for 31 years, it has been 
possible to say that “more people ride on 
Goodyear tires than on any other kind.” 

Today, Goodyear is still pioneering 
fashioning mammoth pneumatics for the 
heaviest of earth-moving equipment. . . creat- 
ing new products for new purposes, from 
natural rubber and improved synthetics. . . 
opening up new markets where markets had 
never before existed: 


Markets in Industry; made possible by Good- 
year’s improved industrial rubber goods, with 
new products and new applications. 

Markets in the Sky; few planes now fly that 


do not include one or more Goodyear 
products. 


Markets in the Home; as Pliofilm provides 
waterproof, weatherproof packaging for the 
perishable foods, drugs or tobacco products, 
as well as for dozens of other uses. 

Markets in Transportation; not only with tires, 
but with Airfoam for seat cushions and mat- 
tresses ...in cars, ships, trains and planes. 
Markets in Construction; as Pliobond bonds 


wood or glass to steel or other materials, or 
joins one plastic to another. 


* * * 


Markets Unlimited, indeed—for the virtually un- 
limited number of products that are rapidly develop- 
ing from Goodyear research in natural rubber and 
synthetics, as well as the multitude of Goodyear 
plastics whose futures no man can predict. 


 GooDsY 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 


1! M.'s The Goodvear T. & R. Co 







Airfoam, Flooring, Pliofilm, 
and other Goodyear pro- 
ducts for the home, mean 
better living for millions 
in cities and on farms. 








With constant technical 
improvements, Goodyear 
industrial rubber products 
are now used by virtually 
every classification of in- 
dustry... cutting costs and 
promoting efficiency. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Chalk up to the credit of President 
Truman his ousting—tardily—-of See. 
retarv Wallace. 


Maybe the Communists will nominate 
Henry as their 1948 candidate. 


Expect exports expansion. 


November 6 probably will see hig do- 
ings in the stock market. 


Every “victory” dictatorial unions 
win now, invites defeat hereafter. 


Money will harden. 


Black marketing won’t flourish much 
longer. 


Molotov. as said here long ago, could 
well be spelled “Moloteugh.” 


Prediction: He will stop short of fore- 
ing atomic bombing of Russia. 


Truman reputedly is a good poker 
player. But not politically. 


More “52-20” members will take jobs 


soon. 


To UNRRA: Stop thanklessly feeding 


Russian satellites. 
Put this task up to Stalin. 


U. S. income depends upon output. 
Lesson No. 1 union leaders need to 
learn. 


John L. Lewis is getting ready for an- 
other fray. 


His defiance won’t always win. 


Inquire into Congressional candidates 
now so that you may vote intelligently. 


Sensible spending conduces to sensible 
saving. 


Oversave rather than overspend. 


Prediction: Rise in cost of living 
won't last so very much longer. 


Nor dearth of workers. 


Nov. 5 will tell a vital tale. 
FORBES 
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Fourth quarter outlook is tinged with uncertainty that goes with all periods during 
which important elections are decided. Although voters have been somewhat apathetic 
to politics this year, stakes now appear so high that the strenuous efforts to be 
gade by both sides for next seven weeks will be so intensely partisan that real eco- 
nomic issues will be obscured in political fog. 





DEMOCRATS are trying, not very successfully, to hold together their amalgama- 
tion of widely divergent "splinter" groups until Nov. 5. They are still 
"running Roosevelt" and have been forced on the defensive by OPA, strikes and 
Wallace. 


REPUBLICANS are capitalizing on the split among their opponents, take pot- 
shots at price control, gov't. meddling with wages, inflationary tendencies, 
Communism. They are increasingly confident but are not united on any firm 
alternatives to present policies. 


AS OF TODAY the guessing is close to even that GOP will capture control of 
Senate and House. They are virtually certain to gain strength in both bodies 
of Congress. And whatever the final tally, the complexion of the next Con- 
gress will continue the conservative cast that has showed up so strongly 
Since Truman moved to the White House. 





. RETAIL TRADE figures will continue to set new marks, with Christmas buying sure to 





top all records despite shortages and some price resistance. Dollar volume is now 
double the ‘39 level, with no appreciable decline in sight over the short haul. The 
public's purse is still well padded. 





Commodity outlook: 
Soaps, shortenings, salad oils and butter--short supply until '47. 
Coffee and tea--adequate; sugar=--scarce till next year. 
Footwear=--output declining due to reduced slaughtering. 
Apparel--new records due but shortages in some lines. 
Men's suits--record 25 million this year but demand is 28 million. 
Women's hosiery--tight market for rest of '46, nylons scarcer. 











GOVERNMENT STORES--War Assets' new retail operation should help to dispose of surplus 
war goods faster than heretofore BUT howls of protest are likely to be heard before 
long from business men who find they are competing with Uncle Sam. WAA plan involves 


temporary mammoth department stores, selling to vets only, without certifications, 
priorities or other red tape. 








Bargain counter prices, plus the lure of scarce merchandise of all kinds, mean real 
competition for stores in metropolitan areas where "personal-use" sales are slated: 
7,000 vets and their families spent $200,000, cash-and-carry, on opening day in the 
test sale at New Orleans. Items: leather bags, $15; electric fans, $8.40; men's 
white shirts, under $2; soap powder, 4¢ lb.; lighters, 17¢. (Continued on page 9! 
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METALS Industry faces a dismal future as disappointing reports on various metal 


shortages continue to come in. Take lead, for instance. It's suffering 
from what is now a common complaint--inadequate price ceilings, labor scarcities, 
effects of earlier strikes. Result: The automotive and electrical industries are 
just two among many who find increased output jeopardized. ...Same story prevails 
in copper, zinc, steel, iron. A pig iron shortage, currently bedevilling the 
nation's foundries, is creating a famine in badly-needed small iron castings. Add 
to this woe an unprecedented labor shortage which is restricting output of all types 
of foundry items. Workers just won't go into this tough field, even at premium pay. 


PRODUCTION 





There's concern among economic observers that diversion of critical ma- 
terials to the housing program will seriously curtail overall output in 
the near future. CPA grant of priorities means that badly-needed raw materials in 
industry are being syphoned into home construction, with the result that all manvu- 
facturers will have to revise production schedules, juggle inventories. 

LABOR Added impetus has been given to the wage-price spiral by the reversal of 
WSB's stand in the maritime case. Watch for increasing upward pressure as 
the number of wage contracts due for renegotiation multiplies. ...Dwindling labor 
market? The labor supply is tightening all along the line in many areas, is ex- 
pected to become a major problem--if and when industrial production reaches pre- 


Gicted goals. And the pinch is being felt among general office workers too, 
including Federal, state, and municipal employees. 


RAILROADS Reflecting a tendency towards replacement of steam with Diesel-electric 


locomotives, American Locomotive Co.'s new 6,000 HP job is believed to 
mark a turning point in the production of rail motive power. How? By the full- 
scale introduction in the locomotive industry of standardized units turned out by 
mass production methods. You can expect more of such giants to roll right off the 


station assembly line, providing the tight situation in steel and equipment is 
remedied. 


HOUSING Many builders continue reluctant to start new homes. Why? They cite misuse of 
government controls, inexperienced officials, as basic factors contributing 
to confusion and uncertainty in overall housing program. Some specific mistakes made: 
Delays in making necessary price adjustments; flood of veteran priorities despite 
severe material shortages; six-month lag before stimulation of the more urgently needed 
rental housing. ... Watch for a definite drive by municipal authorities towards reform 


of present building codes. A national basic code, two years in the making, will soon 
be urged for country-wide adoption. 


TEXTILES Now 30% free, 70% price controlled as to its raw materials, the American 


wool textile industry is wondering how it can bid for wool in the world's 
markets at world market prices when OPA wants wool charged in at 1942 costs. An acute 
supply pinch is in store for manufacturers if the trend goes to higher prices at foreign 
auctions while OPA maintains present controls. ... An unprecedented consumer demand is 
focussing the spotlight upon production deficiencies in the clothing industry. Trade 
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observers believe that present efforts of 
the CPA to stimulate production and remedy 
shortages are not based on realities, will 
not help solve the problem. The underlying 
difficulty is said to be lack of labor, 
aggravated in part by outmoded production 
practices. Needed: an engineering analysis 
of the industry, with recommendations as 
to a sound reorganizaton, not only of pro- 
duction, but also of selling methods. 
POWER Some Diesel engine builders believe 
they are coming out of the woods, 
expect to reduce their huge backlog of 
orders at an accelerating pace. One promise 
made: Vast savings in every phase of power 
operation. Example: When applied to the 
consumer=power field, the Diesel will 
reduce production costs in auxiliary power 
plants, thereby enabling utility companies 
to extend their service without increas- 
ing the capacity of existing steam plants. 
DISTRIBUTION Storm signals are up. Price 
spirals, coupled with qual- 
ity deterioration, are laying the ground- 
work for future inventory losses, according 
to some merchandising authorities. Warning 
for retailers: Prepare for a high markdown 
on goods aS competition between present 
stocks and newer items becomes more 
intense, introduces a buyer's market. 





FOREIGN TRADE American shipping men are 
worrying about the growing 
Sale of old freighters to foreign inter- 
ests. Pointing to previous experience, 
they fear such sales will eventually bring 
cut-rate competition. . .. Even though 
the temporary lack of ships and goods which 
limits present inter-continent trade should 
be overcome, exporters can look for a new 
bottleneck in the poor harbor facilities 
prevalent in South American ports. ... 
Repetition of post-war I conditions in 
foreign trade may come about as world 
prices continue to rise, inflationary 
factors remain unchecked. 





AGRICULTURE While the feed shortage may 

be over, don't expect plenti- 
ful supplies of meat, milk, eggs, poultry. 
Manufacturers say that these items will 
remain depressed for months, despite forth- 
coming plentiful, reasonably-priced feed. 
Now that we have the feed, we don't have as 
many animals to eat it. Recent estimates: 
10% less hens, 20% fewer pigs, a 7% reduc- 
tion in lambs, 5% fewer dairy cows. 
OCTOBER 1, 1946 





Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 7) 


STEEL SHORTAGE--Conflict between the 
housing program and full industrial pro- 
duction=--both desperately needing steel 
--is worrying top planners in Government. 
Unpublished CPA survey indicates a def- 
icit of 6.5 million tons of steel this 
year, 5 million tons next year. 








Problem: Whether to risk reduced output 
of scarce commodities by diverting more 
Steel to housing, in an effort to save a 
Stumbling program now far behind blue- 
print goals. Because of political impli- 
cations of vets’ housing program, indus-= 
try will probably take the rap. 








VETERAN RIVALRY--American Legion and VFW 
are out to smash American Veterans Com- 
mittee as too leftist. Old-line vet 
groups will boycott affairs to which AVC 
is invited. They claim AVC is not really 
a veterans' organization, since it admits 
war correspondents, merchant seamen, etc. 








MARKET SHIFTS--Census Bureau predicts 
U.S. population will level off at about 
165 million in 1990, decline gradually 
thereafter. Trend toward a higher median 
age--more old people--will continue. 
Present 29.7 age figure will hit 37.4 by 
year 2,000, if census assumptions are 
correct. Population estimates: 1950-- 
145.5 million; 1960--153.4; 1970--159.8; 
1980--163.9. 

Note: Similar trend to "stabilized*® 
population is evident in Britain, France, 
most of Western Europe. Over all the 
world, the strongest and biggest increase 
in net population is occurring in the 
Soviet Union. 




















HELP WANTED--State Dept. is seeking to 
recruit 120 business men for its Foreign 
Service. Experience in foreign commerce 
or proved executive ability are among 





qualifications. Salaries range up to 
$8,000, a few higher. Apply: Board of 


Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fine (OAL: 


Washington News Bureau. 


Dept. 


Editor, 
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Where nature 
cooperates To 
help reduce costs 


Statement by Mr. Harry Woodhead 
: President Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 





“San Diego's year ’round mildness of cli- 
mate has proven very advantageous. 
We can work out of doors every month 
on many of our finishing operations and 
make test flights whenever we are ready. 
We also avoid extremes of heat, cold and 
humidity which add unnecessary cost to 
many manufacturing operations.” 
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~ ©CAdequate shipping facilities— 
water, rail, highway and air. 
© Labor pool of skilled and effi- 


% ‘cient workers. 
bs ‘+Plenty of natural gas and 
¥ electric power. 
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~.'- Nation’s 21st richest agri- 

& cultural county. 

3rd largest U.S. market 
within 125 miles. 
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READERS SAY 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


I was very much interested to note your 
comments when you were in Great Britain 
which were focussed on conditions that I too 
saw when [ was in Europe during the latter 
part of 1945.—F. M. Youne, president, 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Your editor’s articles on England are very 
illuminating and rather puts to shame those 
of us gripers of this good old U. S. A— 
Crype J. ALBert, De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 


Your new series on “Tomorrow's Leaders” 
is excellent. 

A significant sidelight on Westinghouse’s 
Gwilym A. Price [Aug. 15], which may in- 
terest your readers, is his active participation 
in civic affairs in Pittsburgh. 

Despite his “18-hour day,” Bill Price 
found time in 1943 to serve as active presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh’s Community Fund and 
last Fall, at a time when his company was 
facing the long drawn out and costly elec- 
trical workers’ strike, he volunteered for 
the tough job of serving as chairman of the 
Industry-Labor Division of the Community 
Fund drive and raised almost $2,000,000 
from corporations and employees. 

Small wonder that Bill Price is beloved 
and respected in Pittsburgh as a man who 
gets things done when they need to be done. 
If he is an example of “Tomorrow’s Leaders,” 
then this country will be in good hands.- 
Bernarp A. Rotorr, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Community Fund of Chicago, Inc., 
Chicago, Tl. 


ENLIGHTENING 


Your magazine is most enlightening and 
the reading matter profitable. Your report- 
ing job, editing and general survey work is 
excellent. Looking forward to each issue of 
Forses is as enjoyable as the expectancy we 
used to know waiting for the Stars and 
Stripes in Italy during the war.—H. P. 
Etuiott, Jr., Pelham, N. Y. 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


Your two recent articles, “Crack-up in 
White Collar Morale” and “Office Salaries 
Feel the Boom,” certainly have caused much 
discussion; the first, because it hit the nail 
on the head. Many progressive (?) organi- 
zations have forgotten the old employee. 
They use all kinds of tests for new em- 
ployees and negotiate with them on the 
question of salary while an old employee 
is considered unfaithful if he requests per- 
mission to discuss the subject of a salary 
raise with the higher-ups. Of course they 
are the ones blamed for not getting a better 
raise by the immediate supervisor. 

The second article is very misleading. My 
company is mentioned as one of those giving 
all employees a 10% increase, which is cor- 
rect to a certain extent. There was a $300 
limit for employees receiving over $3,000 
per annum. They received only that amount. 
Besides, when the next date (anniversary) 
for consideration of a raise arrived, that 
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“cost of living increase” was used as a 
reason for a smaller than the usual amount 
of increase. 

Naturally, the white collar (non-union) 
employee is caught in the middle again, 
even with his 10% ($300) limit. That can’t 
take care of such increases as I have noticed 
__5¢ articles increased to 10¢, 10¢ articles 
to 15¢, 15¢ articles to 20¢. It doesn’t take a 
mathematician to figure out that such in- 
creases amount to more than 10% nor a 
merchandiser to know those articles were not 
manufactured since June 30th. 

By the way, how many returning veterans 
(white collar workers) received sufficient 
increases when they returned to put them on 
an equal basis with the raises given during 
the war years as did the unionized workers? 

Surely looks like a fertile field for a union 
organizer, doesn’t it?—-Name OMITTED BY 
REQUEST. 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


I look forward to every issue of ForBes 
with its unbiased opinions and complete 
views of the business world. I sincerely be- 
lieve if more “folks” would become mentally 
alert and read your fine publication there 
would be a lot less misunderstanding and 
ill will in our good old U. S. A.—R. M. 
Napier, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“TAILOR MADE” 


The caption “Tailor-Made,” in the article 
“Tailor-Made Executives” [Aug. 15] might 
ordinarily suggest the work of a skilled 
craftsman, a man who had to demonstrate 
his ability, not to one but possibly many 
masters. This apparently is not the case in 
the article attributed to D. S. Sargent. He 
admits that a vice-president or department 
head singles out and sponsors an individual 
so that nepotism could be rampant, ability 
questionable. 

In view of that method of selection, I 
would suggest that the article might more 
appropriately be labelled ““Tinker-Made,” as 
there’s no concrete reason for assuming 
master craftman’s work—W. C. BLock, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BETTER 


Your magazine gets better with each issue. 
—I. B. Purpy, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


ON GIVING AWAY MONEY 


In your Aug. 15 issue you ask, “Should 
Corporations Give Away Money?” My an- 
swer is, “Yes.” 

However, the Revenue Department limits 
corporation contributions to 5% of profits. 
Since the Federal tax on corporation profits 
is now 40% (during the war it was as high 
as 80%), we are talking of only 60% of 
the allowable 5%, or a net of 3%. In other 
words, it costs a corporation only three dol- 
lars for each $5 contributed. No stockholder 
should object to this, as the cost to the 
individual stockholder is so small that it 
can be ignored. 

Corporations, as well as individuals, could 
well afford to follow the teachings of the 
Bible on this subject; and indeed a few of 
them, such as LeTourneau and Krafts, do so, 
and they have been eminently successful.— 
James Smitu Miter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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’ Utilizes air as a fuel, with a Fuel-Saving 
‘ efficiency that even goes so far as to 
r) give you a Soot-Free furnace. This is but 

) one of the advanced, exclusive features 
U which make the Holland Furnace the Best 


7 you can Buy ...the Cheapest to Own. 
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Revise Managerial Philosophy 


Ever since its establishment almost thirty years ago this 
publication has urged management to improve its ways. 
Year after year it exhorted industry to give more thought 
to its workers, deplored throwing thousands of workmen 
on the streets by so-called “seasonal” industries without 
according one thought to what became of the men thrown 
idle, their wives and their families. Repeatedly the warn- 
ing was sounded that unless this inequitable condition 
were corrected, either the politicians would intervene or 
labor would organize to obtain redress. . . . 

Another suggestion is now proffered directorates and 
management: 

Heretofore they have concentrated almost entirely on 
production. 

The time has now come for them to concentrate upon 
“human engineering,” upon labor relations, upon devising 
ways and means to get along amicably with their em- 
ployees. 

Men have become more important than materials. 

Directorates and executives should recognize this. In- 
stead of allocating large sums only for production research, 
enlightened enterprises should allocate greater sums for 
research calculated to solve their human, personnel prob- 
lems. 

Next, those administering the affairs of corporations 
ought to realize they should intensify sales research to 
market their output. Of what avail to make things unless 
adequate measures have been instituted to sell them? 

Times, conditions, have changed. To cope effectively 
with them, employers must change their policies, their 
philosophy. 

* 


There’s no escalator to success. 


* 


One Reason Building Lags 


I have just received a plumber’s bill for work in my 
home. The charge for labor is $3 per hour per man. 

How many returned Gls or other persons in ordinary 
circumstances can afford to pay building workers—or 
their bosses—$24 a day? Perhaps this is one explanation 
why home building lags. After all, wage earners in any 
line of business are largely employed by other wage earn- 
ers, individuals and families having normal income. May 
it not be that because they are extremely strongly organ- 
ized, employees in building trades have jacked up their 
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BY THE EDITOR 


wages too far above the wages received by other rank- 
and-file workers? 

The inexorable laws of economics decree that no one 
group can permanently hope to force abnormally high 
rewards for their services. 

If we are to attain healthy volume of home building, a 
leveling process is essential. 


* 


Do nothing, and you will be a nobody. 
* 


U. S. Now Has Labor Government 


The United States now has a Labor Government, more 
pro-labor even than Britain’s. Once again President Tru- 
man has truckled to recalcitrant, defiant union leaders. He 
sought to but did not clear himself of his responsibility 
by delegating to John R. Steelman, stabilization director, 
the over-ruling of the Administration’s Wage Stabilization 
Board’s decision to “hold the line” in the maritime strike. 

Long ago Secretary Wallace, in one of his many un- 
guarded moments, let the cat out of the bag by declaring: 
“We have a Labor Government.” This has become pro- 
gressively true ever since the New Deal attained office. 

Today the country is suffering more from labor dic- 
tatorialness than ever before in its history. Unioneers 
know all they have to do is to defy any ruling issued by 
a governmental agency and that the Administration will 
knuckle under. Even the British Government is less obse- 
quious to those who voted it into power. 

Where is it all going to end? 

Unless the people of America call a halt, on November 5, 
the outlook will appall thoughtful citizens. 


What's Your Verdict? 


Even after he reached the presidency of his company, 
he continued to concentrate his whole life on business— 
on sales, statistics, production figures, expenses, profits. 
So engrossed was he that he devoted little time to his 
family, practically no time to friendliness. Sentiment left 
his soul. His only concern was to out-distance competitors. 
And in this he succeeded. . . . 

But after his usual hard day’s work, he was suddenly 
stricken, died. He was only in his fifties. 

Would you call this a fruitful life? True, he made a 
creditable name for himself in business. He did very well 
for his stockholders and for his family—financially. But 
the whole atmosphere in his home breathed only business. 
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Affection wasn’t cultivated. His funeral—naturally— 
wasn’t largely attended. 

Personally, I’ve lived long enough and have seen enough, 
to look upon such a life as lamentably misspent. Man was 
not made for business; business was made for man. | 
cannot regard as rich any man, no matter what wealth he 
may accumulate, who dies poor in friends, in family affec- 
tion. What prefiteth a man if he gain the world but lose 
his soul? 

What is your verdict? 


Our British Analysis Called Sound 


“May I compliment you on your excellent report on con- 
ditions in Britain?” writes A. Wyn Williams, eminent au- 
thority on world affairs. “Your clear analysis of the atti- 
tude of British labor and the reasons for it should be a 
revelation and a warning to this country, whose trade 
unions are fast following the practice of British Trade 
Unionism, which always advocated low productivity and a 
nullifying of the higher production of the machine by 
restrictive stipulations ia union contracts.” 

The Editor of Forses, while visiting Britain, deplored 
the fact that Britons were being urged by the Government 
to switch from coal to oil because of shockingly reduced 
production of coal, the one material, more than any other, 
upon which Britain built her economic, her international 
strength. 

“What miners would have to do,” Mr. Williams empha- 
sizes, “would be to cut their voluntary absenteeism to what 
it was in 1938; then the 15,000,000 tons Europe is having 
to import from here across 3,600 miles of ocean would 
come from across the English channel.” 


Washington Tinkerers Again Wrong 


Ever since the advent of the New Dealers, the Brain 
Trusters, Washington tinkerers have imagined themselves 
supermen, superior to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, capable of changing 
human nature. The stock market early 
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Let’s restore Americanism. Let’s restore tested-and-tried 
economic principles. Let’s cast off governmental Czarism. 
Let’s restore our long-cherished freedom. Let public ser- 


vants again become our public servants, not our blind, in- 
competent, misguided. masters. 
* 


Remember Edison. He experienced more 
failures than any other mortal. 


* 


Be Serious, But Not Too eR 


During the devastating hurricane in the stock market, 
one of my friends, terribly perturbed, telephoned me. 
Knowing that he is wealthy, has enough money to take 
care of himself and dependents, I tried to console him by 
remarking: “Don’t worry too much. You will still be able 
to eat, won’t you?” 

His reply was: “Yes, but I haven’t any appetite.” 

All of us should take serious things seriously. But not 
needlessly seriously. After all, any man who succeeds in 
providing reasonably for his dependents should not hurry 
himself prematurely to his grave by becoming jittery over 
a stock market decline. 

* 


To become a top-notch executive, you must have 
earned the desire of people to da you favors. 


* 


U. S. Unions Court Curbing 


Are American union leaders conscious that they are 
compelling the American people and Government to bring 
them under effective regulatory legislation? The paralyzing 
of all shipping, on all coasts, is their latest “triumph,” 
not matched but approached by their attempt to stop all 
transportation of the necessaries of life in the nation’s 
metropolis. 

Confronting America today is this fundamental ques- 
tion: Shall Government, law and or- 
der, rule? Or shall we submit to fur- 
ther rule by unions? 





was one of their pet guinea pigs. They 
were cocksure that if they singled out 
stocks as the one possession which 
could not be acquired on part-credit, 
violent declines would be stopped. 
How wrong their theorizing has 
once again been proved! The stock 
market lately suffered a more disas- 
trous decline than at any time since 
the advent of the New Deal. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether 
such theorists as Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have been humbled one iota. 
Or whether the SEC, which has ap- 
plied several financial straitjackets, 
has lost any of its sense of infallible 
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We are a tolerant, long-suffering 
people. We rightly exalt freedom. But 
how much longer will we accord 
unions freedom to dictate to us, free- 
dom to disrupt our life, freedom to 
tyrannize us? 

Meanwhile, American workers, un- 
der the absolutist domination of 
unions, are deliberately curtailing that 
healthy production without which 
prosperity, plenty, is impossible. They 
direly need economic education. 

The day of reckoning cannot be 
much longer postponed, no matter 
how insensately vote-seeking politicians 
may seek to betray the country. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrow’ Leaders 


Nicholas Dreystadt 


By B. C. FORBES 


66 OU certainly have shouldered 
a gigantic job, as head of the 
world’s largest car producer,” 

I observed to Nicholas Dreystadt. 

“I know I have been asked to un- 
dertake tremendous responsibilities, 
but as I like to work hard—always 
have—I am eager and thrilled to tackle 
them.” 

When General Motors Corp. de- 
cided that M. E. Coyle, long head of 
Chevrolet, was needed on the General 
Staff as Executive Vice-President, 
Nick Dreystadt, because of his phe- 
nomenal record, was selected as his 
successor. 

“We chose Nick Dreystadt,” G.M. 
President Charles E. Wilson told me, 
“because of his outstanding accom- 
plishments as General Manager of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Division for 12 
years. During this time he importantly 
contributed to all phases of the busi- 
ness, and under his leadership Cadillac 
produced cars of outstanding quality 
at reasonable costs. He did well any- 
thing he was given to do, and was 
willing to assume and capably carry 
out any responsibility with which he 
was charged. 


VERSATILITY PLUS 


“During the war years the Cadillac 
organization did a fine job both on 
Allison engine parts and in the devel- 
opment and production of tanks for 
Ordnance. 

“On the record, Nick Dreystadt is a 
capable leader, and we expect great 
things of him in his new assignment 
as General Manager of Chevrolet.” 

Most men who reach executive 
heights have had training in only one 
field—sales, engineéring, production 
or finance. Dreystadt, although essen- 
tially a mechanic, a master of engi- 
neering and factory production, knows 
men as well as machinery, has worked 
with automobile dealers out in the 
field, knows from first-hand experience 
the value of furnishing service to dis; 
tributors and car owners. 
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He is known as a “perfectionist.” 

“There is always a better way to do 
a thing,” he emphasizes. “We must all 
strive, by concentrated and meticulous 
study, to find the better way.” 

Although constitutionally mild-man- 
nered, the essence of courtesy, woe be- 
tide any one caught guilty of slipshod 
work! On such occasions, he explodes 
with atomic forcefulness. But, know- 
ing what their boss expects and de- 
mands of them, few employees dare 
let carelessness creep into their work. 





notwithstanding that during the same 
period prices of the average sedan pro- 
duced by all manufacturers shot up 
from $545 to $700. 

More: In 1933 Cadillac sales totalled 
only 6,655. By 1941 they had soared 
to 66,130—10 times the figure of nine 
years earlier. 

Nick Dreystadt is perhaps the only 
head of a large automobile plant who 
ever constituted himself a daily “test 





An intimate knowledge of men and machines has brought 
Nick Dreystadt to the top in the automotive industry. A per- 
fectionist, he’s expected to reach new heights with Chevrolet 





While he is a bug for constant im- 
provement of quality, unlike many 
strictly technically-minded men, he 
early grasped the importance of vigi- 
lantly contriving to reduce prices. 

“Any manufacturer, to be success- 
ful,” declares Mr. Dreystadt, “must 
eternally solve problems to provide 
better and better value to buyers.” 

He is fond of quoting Ruskin’s say- 
ing: “There is hardly anything in the 
world that someone cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper, 
and people who consider only price 
are this man’s lawful prey.” 

Nick Dreystadt is so constituted that 
he can never sacrifice quality for 
cheapness. 

What he achieved at Cadillac con- 
stitutes automotive history—and prom- 
ises well for Chevrolet. By his cease- 
less striving to increase efficiency, 
with the aid, he generously explains, 
of J. F. Gordon, chief engineer and 
now Dreystadt’s successor as head of 
Cadillac—the distributors’ price of a 
four-door Cadillac sedan was reduced 
from $2,398 in 1932 to $1,120 in 1941, 
while at the same time the quality of 
the car was decidedly enhanced. This 


driver”. Regularly every evening he 
went to the assembly line, picked at 
random a finished car, and personally 
drove it 30 miles to his hore outside 
of Detroit. Ructions were raised in the 
morning if the car showed the slight- 
est imperfection outside or inside or 
under the hood, in performance or 
appearance. So thoroughly were Cadil- 
lac builders trained in perfecting every 
detail, however, that even minor faults 
were rarely uncovered. 


STRONG—THOROUGH 


As a lad Nick developed most pro- 
nouncedly two qualities: almost super- 
human physical strength and an amaz- 
ingly inquisitive mind along mechani- 
cal lines. Throughout most of his life, 
it has not been uncommon for him, 
when occasion frequently called, to 
work 16 and more hours a day. 

Born and raised on a farm, he over- 
came all obstacles to entering and ac- 
quiring education at an engineering 
college. Next he was fortunate in be- 
ing admitted as an apprentice mechan- 
ic in the famous Mercedes motor plant. 
There his inborn appreciation of fine 
machinery, of superb quality, was nur- 
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tured, te become later his dominating 
life objective. Performance, he learned, 
was the acid test of perfection. Cease- 
lessly he sought how to produce some- 
thing better, better, better. 

When 22, Nick migrated to Amer- 
ica. Doubtless he was prompted by the 
same aspirations as W. S. Knudsen 
and countless thousands of other na- 
tive-born Europeans: opportunities, 
for the humbly-born, seemed limited 
in the Old World, whereas the New 
World was portrayed as without any 
inhibitions of caste, as affording un- 
trammeled scope for meritorious hard 
work. 

He chose the city of Chicago as his 
destination. 

And, inevitably, he searched and 
found a job as a machinist. 

He made good. But he was instinc- 
tively moved to seek employment with 
a concern that typified the acme of 
quality. 

So, in 1916, he became associated 
with Cadillac, in Chicage. His capabil- 
ities soon were recognized. He was 
made service manager of the Chicago 
branch, attracted further attention, 


and 20 years ago was drafted by head- 
quarters in Detroit, as service and 
parts manager. 

Through countless trips, covering 
many thousands of miles, he became 
well known to large numbers of deal- 
ers. And having worked in the service 





end of the retail business, he knows 
their problems intimately. This knowl- 
edge is sure to reflect itself in the for- 
mulation of factory-dealer policies. 
But his talents inevitably brought 
him greater responsibilities. In 1932 
he was promoted to be works manager 
of Cadillac and, in only two years, 
was made general manager, the posi- 
tion he held until, in June of this 
year, he was elevated to the mana- 
gerial helm of G.M.’s most important 
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C. E. Wilson and Dreystadt at the recent Soap Box Derby 


unit, Chevrolet, which has led all other 
automobile manufacturers in produc- 
tion and sales during 10 of the last 11 
years. 

His achievements with Cadillac 
were so outstanding that four years 
ago he was elected a vice-president of 
General Motors Corp. 

An associate familiar with Drey- 
stadt’s personality and handling of 
the Cadillac organization says: 

“Typical of the great trail blazers 
of the automotive industry is Nicholas 
Dreystadt. His eager, mechanical 
mind has, from boyhood, always 
probed searchingly into every device 
his skilled and _ powerful hands 
touched. How could it be improved? 
That question he continuously asked 
and still asks. And many a valuable 
answer he has discovered. 

“Young Nick had no words for it 
when he was moved to seek employ- 
ment with Cadillac, but it must have 
been the attraction of the product’s 
reputation for quality and perfection 
—an affinity of man for machine— 
almost love at first sight! And because 
of that kinship, his rise was rapid. He 
was tireless in the application of his 
remarkable energy, driven, always, by 
his fierce desire for quality and per- 
fection. 

“Nick was assiduously acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of the product and 
all its parts. He literally lived with it 
—and for it—con- 
stantly curing its ills 
and eliminating any 
blemishes on _its 
perfection. As he 
rose in position and 
responsibility, his 
horizons widened. 
The cherished prod- 
uct was no longer 
‘merely a beautiful, 
sensitive machine. 
It was a machine 
for the service of 
people—an_instru- 
ment for bettering 
the lives of many. Thus the vision and 
pattern of his life and work expanded. 

“By his intimate contact with ser- 
vice problems he learned as much 
about the human element as he had the 
machine. He put it to work with char- 
acteristic vigor and intellect. The 
Cadillac Owner Service Policy which 
he instigated was the first policy 
which permitted Cadillac owners any- 
where to satisfy their needs at any 
Cadillac service station. He already 


had begun to think of service in terms 
of lifetime performance, fully con- 
scious of the importance of the in- 
dividual customer, his needs and limi- 
tations in mechanical expertness. 

“As General Parts and Service Man- 
ager, he built up a supply of parts for 
almost every model car Cadillac had 
ever built. And, during the war, many 
an over-age veteran purred sweetly 
and stayed on the job because of his 
foresight. 

“His step-by-step progress, with 
ever-expanding knowledge—of the 
machine itself, service, parts, the peo- 
ple it serves, the customers, sales, 
manufacture—took him from the bot- 
tcm to the very top. In his new posi- 
tion as head of Chevrolet he can be 
counted upon to employ the same 
physical strength and mental drive to 
develop better ways to make the Chev- 
rolet a still better car, a perfect car. 


EYES ON THE FUTURE 


“His eyes are truly on tomorrow!” 

Mr. Dreystadt is a very human per- 
son. During the recent Golden Jubilee 
Celebration of the automotive indus- 
try, one of Cadillac’s veteran em- 
ployees, William H. Mitton, was sig- 
nalled out for public honor. Mr. Drey- 
stadt had the lovely thought of send- 
ing orchids to Mr. Mitton’s wife, to be 
worn at the function where her hus- 
band was one of the heroes. 

Of his new duties, when I remarked 
to Mr. Dreystadt that they were com- 
plicated- by so very, very many labor 
problems, material scarcities, etc., he 
replied, with a smile: “Our job is to 
build automobiles, to build them the 
best way we know how, and to market 
them. I’ve always been convinced that 
if you devote full time and energy to 
your own problems, other troubles 
will somehow be solved.” 

The Chevrolet organization, Chevro- 
let dealers, should consider themselves 
fortunate in having such an outstand- 
ingly capable executive as Nicholas 
Dreystadt assume command. 

At 57, he still retains extraordinary 
vitality, physical as well as mental 
energy, enthusiasm. In common with 
many other country-breds, his hobby 
is farming—which he and his method- 
ical, business-headed wife conduct 
scientifically. He keeps in physical 
trim by strenuous wood-cutting and, 
when business permits, he revels in the 
companionship of his wife and two 
children, occasionaly hieing off with 
his 13-year-old son on a fishing trip. 
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The “Fourth” Branch 





a bureaucratic octopus: the ad- 

ministrative regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise by government agen- 
cies. Born in the 19th century, nour- 
ished by war and social reform move- 
ments, it has, in its maturity, spread 
its tentacles over practically every 
phase of our economy. 


ode today is in the grip of 


of Government 


What we are witnessing is the 
growth of what may be called “official 
law,” whereby government officials, 
instead of acting according to the law, 
create the law themselves. 

This assumption of a quasi-judicial 
function amounts to a change in our 
legal mores. Formerly, government 
was carried on according to the law. 





A growing threat to the free enterprise system, the steady 
increase of “administrative absolutism” is a bureaucratic 
trend carrying alarming implications for every business 





In the words of Dr. Roscoe Pound 
of the Harvard Law School: “With 
the multiplication of these agencies in 
the Federal Government, the increas- 
ing subjection of every form of activ- 
ity to administrative regulation and 
hostility of administrative agencies to 
all attempts to impose effective legal 
checks upon them, we have been com- 
ing in practice to a condition of what 
may well be called administrative ab- 
solutism. This is nothing short of 
revolutionary in our American polity.” 

Essentially, these government agen- 
cies perform administrative duties as 
well as discharge quasi-judicial func- 
tions. Their personnel serve both as 
judges and prosecutors, in direct vari- 
ance with American legal principles. 
It is common practice for them not 
only to listen to and investigate com- 
plaints, but to prosecute as well. Fre- 
quently, they even pass on rulings. 
The mixed duties of these agencies 
cannot help but lead to loss of confi- 
dence in their fairness. As one Presi- 
dential committee reported, after 
studying administrative methods: 
“Commission decisions affecting pri- 
vate rights and conduct lie under the 
suspicion of being rationalizations of 
the preliminary findings which the 
Commission, in the role of prosecutor, 
presented to itself.” 


Examen M. SHANKLAND is an Associate Edi- 
tor of Forsss. 





This is now being translated into 
“what the government does is law.” 
Under the rule of law, the business 
man is protected from injustice—under 
administrative rulings he is practically 
defenseless. In many cases his interests 
are not taken into consideration. Often, 
in fact, his first knowledge of an 
agency ruling or decision comes only 
after it has gone into effect. Thus, the 
A. & P., indicted for conspiracy under 
the Anti-Trust Act, first learned of it 
through an article published in a 
magazine. By the time recourse is af- 
forded in the courts, serious, even irre- 
parable harm may have been done. 
Crusading zeal to promote social ob- 
jectives beyond the intent of Congress 
leads some agencies to view their task 
out of proportion, and to give little 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


consideration to the individual rights 
and guarantees enjoyed under the 
Constitution. So a concern is often 
convicted in headlines through sensa- 
tional charges. A U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, in reviewing a Govern- 
ment appeal in the A. & P. case, said 
in part: “We agree with the district 
judge that there are many allegations 
in the indictment which are irrelevant 
and unnecessary to the charging of an 
offense, which, if not designed to be, 
are in fact inflammatory and preju- 
dicial.” 

Administrative rules and regulations 
often have the force of law. But the 
unique power given these agencies by 
Congress was not meant to be applied 
as a legalistic conception. It was in- 
tended as a practical means to benefit 
honest businesses and their customers. 
However, many practices have led ob- 
servers to believe that some agencies 
were more interested in throwing legal- 
istic blockades across the competitive 
road rather than in posting signs that 
would result in a safe and sound flow 
of trade under common sense regula- 
tions. 

Take the FTC, for example. In one 
of its decisions the Commission pro- 
hibited the use of a brand name on the 
grounds that it might tend to confuse 
or deceive. It held to the legal concep- 
tion that a possible tendency must be 
forestalled, regardless of practical con- 
siderations. In this case, the company 
had spent considerable sums of money 
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Can You Answer These Questions About 


CANCER? 

















A. The news is good! The death rate from cancer of the stomach, skin, and 
mouth is going down. Among women the raie is being reduced for all forms of 


cancer. 


Q. How is medical a 





A. Doctors are treating more patients in the early stages of cancer when the 
chances of cure are greatest. Intensive studies are now being carried on to deter- 
mine the causes of cancer and to develop new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. These include research with hormones and experiments with radio-active 
substances and certain chemical compounds. 


Q. What should everyone do about cancer? 





A. First, learn the danger signals. Second, when such warnings appear, get 
medical advice immediately, for there are only two ways of curing cancer: complete 
removal by surgery or complete destruction by X-rays or radium rays. It is esti- 
mated that 30 to 50 per cent of the deaths from cancer today might have been 
prevented by earlier recognition and prompt treatment. 


| @)~ What are cancer’s “danger signals”? 


1. Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 2. Any irregu- 
lar or unexplained bleeding. 3. A sore 
that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Notice- 
able changes in a mole or wart. 5. Loss 
of appetite or continued unexplained 
indigestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in normal habits of elimination. 


Important note; These signals do 
not necessarily mean cancer. In fact, 88 


out of 100 women who came to one 
cancer clinic proved not to have the 
disease. However, the signals do indi- 
cate that something is wrong which 
you should have checked by your phy- 
sician. His examination will reassure 
you if cancer is not present, or, if it is, 
will permit prompt treatment. 

To learn more about cancer, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 106-I, 
“There Is Something YOU Can Do 
About Cancer.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about can- 
cer. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement— suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 

















in advertising, the product had been 
sold under the name for some years, 
and another bureau of the Government 
had told the company that its label was 
OK. What was really needed in this 
case was a common sense declaration 
that the company modify the brand 
name so that the public would be pro- 
tected against deception or fraud, 
thereby preventing the company from 
incurring great loss. Fortunately, in 
this particular instance, the Commis- 
sion was finally prevailed upon to 
adopt this viewpoint, but only after 
the lapse of considerable time. 

Another common complaint is that 
an agency often uses as a basis for its 
decision some idea of policy not to be 
found in the statute, general law or 
formulated rule of the agency itself. 
As Pound comments: “Administrative 
agencies have not developed an ethos 
as to their quasi-judicial procedure and 
administrative orders.” These agencies, 
moreover, have a tendency to seek 
more and more exemption from judi- 
cial review of their actions. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, for in- 
stance, has often claimed—and some- 
times persuaded courts to follow its 
thinking—that its decisions are not 
reviewable. This has been done even 
though some cases have been brought 
under a statute which does not state 
that judicial review is precluded. 


THREE MAJOR RESULTS 


The results of the growth of admin- 
istrative absolutism have been three- 
fold, as a Senate report has found: 
(1) Agencies give little heed to, are 
little assisted by the decisions of other 
administrative agencies or by the de- 
cisions of the courts applicable to such 
agencies. (2) The courts are placed at 
a disadvantage because they must 
verify the basic statutes cited to them, 
thus slowing up the writing of opin- 
ions. (3) Individuals and their attor- 
neys are at a disadvantage in the pre- 
sentation of their appeals. 

As one investigating committee 
found, this situation has arisen from 
various causes. Congress had ignored 
the development of the administrative 
process prior to 1861. Since then it 
has created administrative agencies 
without regard to any uniformity of 
the judicial review provisions. It has, 
at the same time, disregarded the pro- 
cedure developed and proven prior to 
the Civil War. Moreover, the law 
schools have placed undue emphasis 
on what might be called the “patho- 


logical” aspects of administrative pro- 
cedure—to the neglect of the statutes 
and the administrative processes. 
Meanwhile, the statutes have made no 
provision for improvement of the ad- 
ministrative process. Rarely have they 
attempted to prescribe the scope of 
judicial review. When you add to all 
this the constantly growing complex- 
ity of the Federal Government and the 
resultant lack of training among law- 
yers and business men, it’s no wonder 
that confusion has been rampant. 


ATTEMPTED REMEDIES 


As evidence of the growing concern 
over this development, in the past de- 
cade many attempts have been made 
to remedy the situation. In the legisla- 
ive branch, there have been four major 


proposals for the creation of an admin- . 


istrative court, and at least eight for 
the regulation of administrative pro- 
cedure. Two important studies were 
conducted in the executive branch un- 
der the late President Reosevelt. Each 
resulted in reports to Congress with 
legislative recommendations. Private 
individuals and organizations have 
also made innumerable studies and 
recommendations. The U. S. Attorney 
General also found that “there is need 
for procedural reform in the wide and 
growing field of administrative law.” 

What may be the first corrective 
measure is the Administrative Proced- 
dure Act, recently signed by the Presi- 
dent. This bill provides that agencies 
must issue as rules certain specified 
information as to their organization 
and procedure, and also make avail- 
able other materials of administra- 
tive law. Moreover, it states the es- 
sentials of the several forms of admin- 
istrative proceedings and the general 
limitations on administrative powers. 
It also provides in more detail the re- 
quirements for administrative hearings 
and decisions in cases where statutes 
require such hearings. And finally, it 
sets forth a simplified statement of ju- 
dicial review designed to afford a 
remedy for every legal wrong. 

The two most important provisions 
of this law to business men are those 
dealing with public information and 
judicial review. For instance, the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment, which has never made public 
its procedures and rules, will now have 
to do so. As for judicial review, the 
National Labor Relations Board is a 
good example. Their practice of seek- 
ing exemption from judicial review has 





been remedied by the new law, which 
states that all administrative decisions 
henceforth are reviewable, except when 
the statute involved expressly denies 
that right. 

Other guarantees of the law include 
the right of individuals to force agency 
action through the use of petition ip 
cases that affect them, as well as to file 
written protests against proposed regu- 
lations, which must be accepted and 
considered by the agency involved. 

Though this law is an encouraging 
start in the right direction it does not 
correct all abuses which have grown 
up. It is simply an outline of minimum 
essential rights and procedures, afford- 
ing private parties a means of knowing 
what their rights are and how they may 
protect them. It also gives administra- 
tors a framework upon which to base 
such operations as are subject to law. 


NO PRECEDENTS 


In this respect it marks a milestone. 
For, as the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee pointed out, the subject of Federal 
administrative law and procedure is 
not expressly mentioned in the Consti- 
tution. There is no recognizable body 
of such law, as there is for the courts 
in the Judicial Code. And there are no 
clearly recognized legal guides for 
either the public or the administrators. 
Even the ordinary operations of ad- 
ministrative agencies are often difficult 
to know. 

And as the forces working towards 
a “conscious control” of our economic 
life through government continue to 
impose wider restrictions upon busi- 
ness activity, that section of the new 
law dealing with judicial review may 
well prove to become the foundation 
stone of a new “bill of rights” for bus- 
iness. Control implies compliance, and 
compliance cannot be secured if those 
affected by the rule or regulation have 
the means whereby they can question 
the action of the government agency. 
The resulting conflict could lead to the 
development of a system whereby such 
control would be made absolute. In 
view of the many attempts by various 
agencies to withhold or nullify judicial 
review, this is not a theoretical danger. 

In the final analysis, a government 
which is developing into a social ser- 
vice organization must ensure that the 
individual is guaranteed his basic 
rights under the laws of the land, and 
that such rights are not subordinated 
to agency officials who are the final 
judges of their authority. 














‘THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


\ “ACHIEVEMENT” 


From Textile Labor (CIO; circula- 
tion 200,000) : 

Another stand-out achievement for 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, went into the record books last 
month, when the union won an arbi- 
tration case that put $6,000,000 more 
a year into the pay envelopes of 35,000 
New England cotton-rayon workers in 
44 mills. 

The wage increase will spread far 
beyond these 44 mills and 35,000 
workers; it will change the wage pat- 
tern of all New England mills in a 
very short time, so that when the wage 
movement is completed, a total of 65,- 
000 workers will get wage increases 
totaling about $11,000,000 a year. 


“ARE JOBS A COMMODITY?" 


From the International Wood- 
worker (IWA-CIO) : 

Reports show there are around 60 
million people now employed. That is 
around 43% of our population. You 
say that’s fine, that’s a lot of buying 
power. The money is in circulation— 
people all want to buy something. 
Employers and business men are roll- 
ing in earnings. They are gouging the 
people with high prices because 
they «know there’s money floating 
around . . . 

But, are the employers and business 
people satisfied? Oh, no, they are not. 
A terrible labor shortage, they moan. 
We should have good old 1929 back 
when only 38% of the people had jobs. 
It seems that people can hold a job 
nowadays without breaking their 
necks. Employers claim further that 
productivity is lower now. Perhaps, if 
they would stop long enough to repair 
their overworked, worn out, wartime 
machinery they could get more pro- 
ductivity. But no, they can’t stop long 
enough to repair because that would 
stop profits. 


“PREVIEW” 


From Ford Facts (UAW-CIO) : 
While the stock market spun into 


its sharpest nosedive in 15 years Sept. 
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3, Wall Street experts told Federated 
Press that the market break was only 
a preview of a bust that will make the 
1929 crash look like peanuts. . .. 

Agreeing that stock prices had been 
based on wild optimism, one of FP’s 
informants said that, while the break 
had come a little sooner than generally 
expected, the real bust would come 
within 18 months. “It will be marked 
by terrific unemployment,” he said 
grimly. 


“REMEDY FOR DEPRESSIONS” 


From the International Teamster 
(AFL; circulation 660,783) : 

Business is now in a dither over the 
prospect of a paralyzing inflation 
caused by the competition between 
prices and wages. It says this must be 
prevented. And with ponderous sol- 
emnity business says the way to stop 
it is to keep wages from rising. . . . 

A wage increase that brings infla- 
tionary price increases is no increase 
2 

Eventually money becomes so worth- 
less that it won’t buy anything. Then 
industry collapses and we have a de- 
pression. 

Business says its profits are its own 
private affair, that labor has no right 
to know how much money it makes. 


“BATTLE FATIGUE” 


From Lansing Labor News (CIO) 








But business knows how much labor 
makes. Every time labor meets with 
management it is under a disadvan- 
tage.... 

The tension becomes more acute and 
finally, when labor has lost all confi- 
dence in the honesty of business and 
all hope of a fair settlement of its 
problems, there will be strikes. 


“TAX CUTS UNNECESSARY" 

From the United Rubber Worker 
(CIO) : 

A National City Bank survey of 65 
large corporations reveals that al- 
though profits went up 33%, taxes 
were slashed 59%. Yet these same 
corporations and their brothers are 
the babies who are fighting hardest 
for further tax reductions. 


“COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP” 
From Packinghouse Worker (CIO) : 
It has been our experience that there 
is a crying need for community lead- 
ership in nearly all communities and 
that where labor makes use of its ex- 
perience and transfers the value of 
that experience to the field of com- 
munity enterprise, there labor’s leader- 
ship will be accepted and supported. 

The more labor becomes a part of 
the American community the stronger 
labor will be and the less opportunity 
there will be for reactionary forces to 
destroy labor’s gains. 


“MUST RELY.ON VOTES" 


From the United Rubber Worker 
(CIO) : 

Do you want that wage cut back? 

We mean the wage cut handed you 
by Congress when it allowed the profi- 
teers to increase your cost of living 
$27.50 in July. 

The answer is in your hands—your 


. ballot. ... 


Corporations spend millions to get 
a Congress like the last one. They'll 
spend more millions this Fall to get a 
new Congress to carry out their bid- 
ding. 

Labor doesn’t have that kind of 
money. It has to rely on its members 
and their families. It has to rely on 
their votes. And it has to rely on their 
money. But with that support LaBOR— 
AND YOU—WILL WIN. 
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Can Cotton Come Back? < 


VERY 10 years or so since Eli 

Whitney carried the good news 

about cotton from Georgia to his 
New England home, friends of the 
staple have donned mourning weeds 
and wiseacres have prepared to chant 
its requiem. These valleys of gloom 
have hitherto coincided with major 
price tobogganings, but the most recent 
and severe of the dejections has had 
little to do with the cotton ticker and 
persists in the face of record high quo- 
tations. Which is right—the tape or the 
crape? 

On the somber side, evidence and 
elegies have been mounting since the 
recession of ’38. Despite current strato- 
spheric figures, cotton today is “prac- 
tically friendless” and “struggling for 
its very existence,” laments general 
manager M. G. Mann of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers Co-operative 
Association—though he hastens to add 
that he does not believe the Southern 
monarch to be “done for.” At all 
events, the pessimists have reason to 
be that way. Cotton, during the past 
15 years, has suffered more outlandish 
economics than any important com- 
modity of modern times. 


MORE COSTLY THAN RAYON 


In January of this year the uptilting 
cotton price-curve crossed rayon levels 
at 25¢ a pound. It is now 11¢ higher 
than its synthetic competitor, thus re- 
versing a situation in which it was 
one-seventh the price of rayon 25 
years ago, one-fourth when the late 
war began. Predicting a further rayon 
drop to less than 15¢ a pound, many 
chartsters have read cotton’s doom in 
this spectacular disadvantage. They 
speak of rayon’s increased production 
—from 1% of the textile total to 10% 





Wiuum Hurp Hittyer, economist, ex- 
editor and bank vice-president, is one of 
Forses’ regular Contributing Editors. 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 
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in the past two decades—and they cite 
cotton’s lose-out to rayon in the make- 
up of tire cords, Five years ago cot- 
ton’s lead was 30-fold; now it’s but 
one-third ahead of its competitor in 
this field. Rayon “staple fiber,” say its 
proponents, costs less to convert into 
manufactured goods than cotton, be- 
cause of larger available units with 
less expensive inspection and packag- 
ing. Saponified acetate rayon is said 
to equal or exceed in strength any 
commercial fiber, cotton not excepted. 

In addition, new synthetics, such as 
nylon, possess unquestioned superiori- 
ties. Also, paper is usurping the place 
once occupied by a million cotton 
bales. Moreover, a peril confronts all 
spun, woven or knitted fabrics, nat- 
ural or artificial. Sheet plastics, al- 
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ports for value vanished in the Lend. 
Lease flood. Today, a pent-up domestic 
demand keeps raw and manufactured 
cotton at home while other countries 
form the habit of buying elsewhere. 
The estimated three-billion-yard out- 
side market won’t do us much good, 
say research men, by the time U. §. 
consumption settles down to an ex- 
pected six million bales. Dire prophe- 
cies wind up with the statement that 
war-bred shortages temporarily obscure 
the full effects of competition from 
alien fibers and from low wages 
abroad. 

The other side of the record givés 
forth notes far from funereal, however. 
Differing with big New England bank. 
ers who see cotton as “between the 
pincers” of synthetics and foreign- 
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Devaney 





A barrage of blows from synthetics, foreign-grown staples 
and government price policies may have Dixie's king 


reeling. but the eventual 


outcome is still in doubt 





ready dominating the raincoat .and 
shower curtain world, threaten the 
jobs of more than 1,000,000 textile 
workers and give forecasters some 
sober moments, in which cotton’s 
future appears heavily clouded. 
Gravest fear of all is that American 
cotton may be marked for the skids 
regardless of whether it emerges vic- 
torious over competing fibers. For 
more than two decades U. S. Govern- 
ment price support has been encourag- 
ing the foreign grower, thus depressing 
world use of American cotton by 7% 
and boosting that of the foreign staple 
by 50% during the pre-war decade. 
Whereas half our cotton crop used to 
go abroad, the proportion had been 
drastically reduced, even before ex- 


grown staples, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta finds in the near fu- 
ture “little real danger” that cotton 
textiles “will be by-passed on any 
large scale” by synthetics. Its experts 
do not think that for many years, “if 
ever,” will cotton’s two-thirds ratio in 
the country’s textile needs be neces- 
sarily impaired. The New York Stock 
Exchange in its official publication 
marks the close relationship between 
cotton consumption and national pros- 
perity. It concludes that post-war ab- 
sorption will equal the wartime goods 
level of 11,000,000 yards and looks for | 
a demand that “will strain manufac- 
turing capacity” during a longer pros- 
perous period than the industry has 
enjoyed for some time. 


FORBES 














In the race for quality and new 
uses, Dixie’s king is holding his own, 
here and there registering gains. Speci- 
fied by the Army for outer garments 
wherever extremes of heat and cold 
‘are to be met, cotton was mandatory 
during the late war in 169 out of 247 
* uses, as against wool’s 47, rayon’s 10 
—and this last for trimmings only. 
The brass hats have chosen cotton for 
some 10,000 separate uses, including 
insulation for more than 200 housing 
projects “from Cuba to Alaska”—thus 
_ pointing up the most astonishing in- 
crease enjoyed by any fibrous material 


























































































Devebey in recent years. From 110 bales in 
bee 1940, cotton’s use as an insulator has 
cneail mounted to 500,000 bales for 1944, 
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seed, which already brings in 20¢ of 
every crop dollar. Oil, meal, cake and 
hulls, totaling 26,000,000 pounds since 
Pearl Harbor, have sufficed to furnish 
every person in the U. S. with 35 
pounds of food fat, every dairy cow 
with protein feed for eight months, 
and millions of animals with grass-hay 
equivalent. In fact, so-called “lintless” 
cottonseed is being developed. If the 
worst happens, cotton can be profit- 
ably cultivated for its seed alone. 
Meanwhile, cotton farmers, improve- 
ment boards and technical research 
staffs are busy with a multitude of 
methods for greater quantity, higher 
quality, lowered cost of production 
and better handling of the entire crop. 
Hubam clover in Texas retards rot, 
increases yield, eliminates fertilizer. 





Devaney 
Mechanization will drive many hand laborers into the ranks of the unemployed 


New dyeing methods developed at 
Virginia’s Dan River Mills expand the 
usability of low-grade cotton into a 
better quality of goods than has hith- 
erto been considered possible. Remov- 
ing the seed by chemical means with- 
out degrading the fiber is a task that 
research centers like the Institute of 
Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 
Va., expect to accomplish soon on a 
commercially practicable scale. 

At Stoneville, Miss., the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s 
laboratory is designing machinery to 
remove the dirt picked up by mechani- 
cal harvesters. Mechanization, though 
creating social and economic problems, 
will go far towards wiping out the 
differential between American and 
foreign labor costs. 

Weed and grass control, toughest 
physical obstacle in the way of com- 
pletely mechanical cotton farming, is 
about to be achieved by the recently 


ginning 





developed flame cultivator. This is 
another of Stoneville’s pet projects. 
Using bottled gas as a fuel, that sta- 
tion’s experimenters find the new ma- 
chine trouble-proof, simple to build 
and operate, doing “as good or better 
job of killing grass, vines and weeds” 
as if fuel oil were used with com- 
pressor. They see “immense possibili- 
ties” in the flame cultivator and hail 
it as the answer to the need for cost 
reduction in cotton growing, with or 
without the mechanical picker. Such 
reduction, carried through the ginning 
and baling stages (cotton is being 
compressed at the gin to 22 pounds 
per cubic foot) means better staple at 
more profit. 

Marketwise, cotton’s position at the 
moment is too strong for comfort. 
What the industry fears just now is 
dearth rather than over-abundance. 
Surplus cotton, which amounted to 
11,104,000 bales in 1939, is now below 
2,000,000. Cotton on hand and in 
warehouses has shrunk 2,000,000 
bales since last season. Less than 300,- 
000 bales remain, of the millions once 
held under Commodity Credit Corp. 
loans. Our current crop is 40% below 
the five-year average and world pro- 
duction is at a 22-year bottom. 


TREND TOWARD CONCENTRATION 


An important new trend is the grow- 
ing concentration of cotton textile 
manufacturing and the increased sell- 
ing under “brand” names. The various 
steps in cloth making and finishing, 
hitherto taken by different and some- 
times financially feeble processors, are 
now coming under control of single 
ownerships. Such “vertical integration” 
results in one company or group per- 
forming all operations, from raw ma- 
terial through styling, making and 
distributing the finished goods. This 
partly explains why “smart Yankees” 
are buying up Southern mills as never 
before. In any event, the unprecedented 
demand for mill properties betokens 
confidence in the industry’s future. 

As has been the case with many of 
Nature’s products, when substitutes 
develop or old uses diminish, new 
uses and improved techniques step in 
to overfill the gap. Once more, it 
would seem, the obsequies are prema- 
ture. King Cotton’s rags are more 
than likely to become the robes of em- 
pire. His realm faces heavy readjust- 
ments, but these point to a stronger 
position than ever for his product and 
greater wealth for his subjects. 
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East Coast States 


STRIKES particularly the maritime 
and New York trucking strikes, 
again delivered their most formidable 
blows to the East Coast States during 
the past month, seriously affecting 
commerce and industry in this area, 
with repercussions throughout the na- 
tion. Other outbursts of labor unrest 
included the one-day strike at Du- 
quesne Light Co., which menaced the 
light and power facilities of Pitts- 
burgh, and the musicians’ strike 
among New York City night clubs, 
settled with a 20% wage increase. 

With the recent labor stoppages 
fresh in their minds and prospect of 
more demands for increased wages to 
come, much concern is expressed 
among bankers, economists and busi- 
ness leaders in this section as to when 
wages, prices, production and demand 
can be brought into balance and thus 
prevent further inflation. 

Aside from labor troubles, causes of 


production lags here are laid to 
shortages of vital raw materials, man- 
power and pricing uncertainties. 
Housing problems are getting more 
critical each week. First six months of 
this year showed only 15.9% units 
completed out of the number sched- 
uled. Real estate observers predict no 
better, and possibly worse, results in 
year’s second half. Added obstacle: 
Home construction now requires six 
or seven months’ time, in contrast to 
about three months normally. Blame 
for this situation is placed on govern- 
ment formalities and__ restrictions, 
shortage of trained workers and essen- 
tial materials such as lumber, wall- 
board, soil pipe, plumbing supplies 
and building hardware. Meanwhile 
wage, material costs and selling price 
uncertainties have forced some build- 
ers to curtail their activity or quit the 
market entirely. 
—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


ISING business curve in Massa- 

chusetts is indicated by dip in 
unemployment figures in the state. 
Improvement in supply of materials 
has enabled many concerns to put on 
more help. Overtime pay checks are 
creeping back into circulation, espec- 
ially in Western Massachusetts. 

New England’s big recreation in- 
dustry, enjoying a banner season, is 
looking forward to record-shattering 
Winter sports activity for the 1946-47 
period. Pre-war annual income of re- 
creation interests has approximated 
$500 million. Final 1946 figures may 
reach $750 million mark. 


An exceptionally large Maine potato — 


crop (64,500,000 bushels, a gain of 
22% over 1945) is forecast for this 
year. For New England as a whole the 
estimate is 20% higher than last -year. 

Electric locomotives on the Boston 
& Maine Railroad are being sup- 
planted by Diesels. All steam locomo- 
tives on that portion of the road’s 
main line between Troy and Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y., and Greenfield, Mass., 


have also been replaced by Diesels. 

Labor note: For about the first time 
since the start of the war, a factory 
management in Springfield, Mass., has 
dared to tell its employees that they 
“must produce” or face discharge. C. 


R. Hellstrom, Smith & Wesson works . 


manager, told plant workers bluntly 
that: “This concern cannot continue to 
operate on the present basis of slip- 
shod work. Unless production im- 
proves the plant will have to close. I 
don’t care whether you have seniority, 
are Gls or belong to the union.” 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, one 
of the country’s oldest game manufac- 
turers, is offering royalties for bud- 
ding inventive geniuses. Persons who 
submit practical ideas will be given a 
“cut” on the sale of the articles in- 
volved.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 
eae and unexpected shortages 


amidst an over-supply of materials 
and component parts is the paradox 


Midwest business and industry has en- 
countered lately to an extreme and 
embarrassing degree. While trade 
volume is rapidly moving towards the 
post-war peak forecast long ago, the 
total is still far below capacity because 
of the unstable inventory situation, 
Big and little operators are plagued 
similarly because inventories are so 
far out of balance. This has resulted in 
flooding of some producers and par- 
alyzing others. Where some buyers 
find suppliers able to deliver materials 
and goods far in excess of demands, 
others are tied up because of scarcity 
of certain basic items such as lead, 
textiles, copper and steel. 

Improvement in the flow of durable 
goods through the Great Lakes area, 
along with higher prices, has con- 
tinued to boost results of the big mer- 
chandising institutions. For example, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. sales in 
August chalked up an 88.7% gain over 
a year ago. 

The plastics field is active in expan- 
sion. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has made a $10 million: pur- 
chase of a war surplus plant and ex- 
pects to boost its polystyrene produc- 
tion to 80 million pounds by early °47. 
This is significant, since this thermo- 
plastic molding compound is used 
heavily in making home refrigerators, 
cosmetic cases, battery containers, 
plumbing fixtures, dishes, kitchen 
utensils and hundreds of other items. 
Incidentally, in analyzing the critical 
shortage of plastic materials, authori- 
ties estimate that it will require five 
years for supply to meet demand. 

—Ora_ S. PFiuc. 


Southern States 


HE acute need for more manufac- 

turing enterprises in the South was 
dramatically demonstrated in Raleigh, 
N. C., recently when a woman staff 
member of the Raleigh News and 
Observer set out to buy herself a 
feminine outfit of Southern manufac- 
ture. All she found were some stock- 
ings and cotton dresses! All other 
items came from other sections. 

All-out efforts have been made to 
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bring in new factories to this section 
and some success has been attained, 
but the fact remains that Southern 
capital and enterprise have not taken 
advantage of their opportunities to set 
up manufacturing plants in strategic 
Southern centers. Northern and 
Eastern interests invest in the South 
more readily than do native Southern- 
ers. 

The maritime strike has tied up 
dozens of ships in Southern ports on 
both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The 
trucking strike in New York has also 
had repercussions, halting the Southern 
flow of badly needed industrial ma- 
terials and supplies. 

The freezer locker plants that have 
been built in scores of Southern towns 
in recent years are proving a real 
boon with the return of meat short- 
ages, enabling thousarids and thou- 
sands of Southern families to draw 
from their locker meat supply. 

There is a new attraction in the 
South these days for business men 
from other sections. Sales of war sur- 
plus goods by the War Assets Admin- 
istration are attracting hundreds of 
prospective purchasers. At a single 
“site” sale held recently at the Savan- 
nah, Ga., Quartermaster Depot, there 
were buyers from 22 states and the 
District of Columbia. These sales are 
expected to continue for many months 
to come.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


UPPLY bottleneck continues to act 

as a brake on both home and com- 
mercial building, but a bright future 
for the construction industry here is 
indicated by multi-million-dollar ex- 
pansion plans for two regional cement 
plants. 

Agricultural experts of the region 
are worried over soil erosion and 
danger of future dust storms in 
Eastern Colorado and Western Kan- 
sas. High grain prices are said to be 
encouraging large operators to turn 
the sod of this natural range land in 
hope of a few years’ lush profits be- 
fore drought and lower prices doom 
these marginal projects. 

Encouraged by record tourist busi- 
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ness in middle and high income 
brackets, local resort owners have 
abandoned usual Fall closings, are ex- 
pecting to remain open all Winter. 
Extensive development of Winter 
sports facilities is aiding in this bid to 
expand one of the region’s most lucra- 
tive industries. 

Tightness of office space in both 
Salt Lake City and Denver is being 
eased somewhat by transfer of many 
government offices from downtown 
buildings to currently unused Army 
installations or war plants. Desirable 
retail or office locations in both 'cities, 





however, are still virtually unobtain- 
able. 

One of the most significant regional 
agricultural developments is the in- 
creasing use this season of mechanical 
harvesters in the sugar beet fields. So- 
cial and economic problems of migrant 
seasonal labor have long been serious. 
Now experts believe that, as soon as 
production of farm machinery catches 
up with demand, beet sugar harvesting 
will be almost entirely a mechanized 
operation. 

Regional oil production and refining 
activity continue at a high level. 
Rangely, in the booming Western 
Colorado oil fields, is finally getting a 
water system to supply its mushroom- 
ing population. 

Watch regional mining get a shot in 
the arm as a result of the new 90.5¢ 
an ounce price on newly mined silver. 
This will help open up mining opera- 
tions in which silver is a by-product. 

Regional reaction to market slump 
was mild and slightly indifferent. The 
economy here is based on getting out 
natural resources. Western states are 


noted for rugged stand against Wall 
Street’s turbulence—EucENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 


EST Coast industries, serviced 

largely by coastwise shipping, 
have been hit harder than most by the 
maritime strike. Port tie-ups also 
brought to a temporary stalemate the 
race for export markets. 

Many local customers complain that 
they are being rationed while their 
suppliers continue to allot part of their 
output to building up foreign markets. 
Export competition is prodigious, not 
in present volume but in number of 
firms. Pre-war, Los Angeles had 55 
import-export firms, now approxi- 
mately 600. Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco show similar increases. 

As indicated by the national adver- 
tising accounts originating here, a 
growing number of Western industries 
seek to graduate from the Pacific 
Coast league into the majors. That’s 
why they resist the railroads’ applica- 
tion for a 25% increase in freight 
rates, claiming it would give addi- 
tional advantage to shippers closer to 
Eastern markets. Recent entries into 
the national field include the Tacoma 
Powdered Metals Co.; Jensvold Manu- 
facturing Co. of Olympia; Xpediter 
Corp. of Seattle; Jud Whitehead 
Heater Co., San Francisco. 

Bumper crops and scarcity of tin- 
plate for canning are aiding the quick- 
freeze industry (California’s frozen 
fruit pack has increased thirty-fold 
and the vegetable pack eight-fold in 
the past five years.) Peach canners, 
however, expect to come through with 
a record pack of 16 million cases of 
clings. 

Relieving the transportation pinch 
somewhat, more than 1,700 new freight 
cars were delivered to Southern Pa- 
cific in August. The road has ordered 
10,000 new cars in the past 20 months. 

Important in bringing Eastern 
markets closer are the proposed cut in 
airmail rates and developments in hel- 
icopter delivery. Some communities 
estimate that 75% of their outside 
mail will soon go by air. 

—Cuar.es F. Berry. 



















































Take Off That Top 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS - 





By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


ISTORICAL records of many a 

big industry reveal that in its 

early years its founder knew 
every worker personally. Employees 
knew their chief not as a “top hat,” 
remote and inaccessible, but as a flesh- 
and-blood boss who had a genuine 
personal interest in the welfare of each 
one of them. How can this vital per- 
sonal touch be maintained in today’s 
huge enterprises? Here’s a round-up 
of things some top executives are do- 
ing to “doff the top hat” and restore 
employee goodwill to the status it once 
had. 

Milton Reynolds and _ Franklin 
Lamb, chairman of the board and 
president of the recently formed Rey- 
nolds Pen Co., established personal 
contact with their employees by going 
right down to the production line, roll- 
ing up their sleeves and pitching in 
with the men. And though the com- 
pany now boasts 3,000 employees, 
they can still cali most of them by 
their first names. 

Glen Bassett, former president of 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., is another 
man who believes executives should 
get out and rub shoulders with their 
workers. None of his employees ever 
had to run a gauntlet of receptionists 
and secretaries when they had prob- 
lems to talk over. They simply walked 
right into his office, and Bassett would 
drop whatever he was doing and listen. 
And if the man was in grease-dripping 
overalls, that was all right, too. 


ARE YOU A GOOD MIXER? 


Hurlbut W. Smith, head of L. C. 
Smith and Corona typewriters, al- 
though nearing 80, not only made it 
a practice to bowl with his workers 
one night a week; he also dropped in 
at their Saturday night dances—the 
personal touch in action! 

The president of one East Coast 
company keeps a “birthday book” and 
makes it his business to shake hands 
with employees on such occasions. 
And every Spring he sends each work- 
er a list of several hundred mountain 





Hersert Gay Sisson is a regular Contribut- 
ing Editor of Fores. ‘ 
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and seashore resorts, then pays his 
expenses to the resort of his choice. 
Glenn L. Martin keeps in personal 
touch with employees of his company’s 
big Baltimore plant by mingling with 
them as an enthusiastic spectator at 
many of their recreational activities. 
A former president of a big Mid- 
western company at one time actually 


ain 


or condolence from the executives, 

Not only sports events and dances, 
but also annual outings, Picnics, 
Christmas parties, employees’ shows 
and concerts and other personnel ac. 
tivities offer excellent opportunities for 
executives to “take off the top hat” 
and keep in personal touch with their 
employees. In addition, personnel men 








At one time a priceless employee-relations asset, the “per. 
sonal touch” is rapidly disappearing in today’s sprawling 
industries. Here are some tested ways to get it back 





moved his desk out of his office and 
into the factory among the men—and 
kept it there for several weeks. He 
also opened the grounds of his per- 
sonal estate to employees and their 
families for picnics, and provided free 
movies and refreshments every Satur- 
day morning for 2,000 kids of the 
neighborhood, most of whom were 
employees’ children. 

Presidents of many companies make 
it a point to present’ personally service 
pins, medals or other trophies or gifts 
to employees who have reached the 
20- or 25-year mark with the company. 

B. F. Goodrich promotes the per- 
sonal touch by conducting a huge golf 
tournament in Akron each year, which 
not only finds top executives matching 
drives and putts with men from the 
ranks, but also winds up with dinners 
at which workers celebrate side by 


side with the “top hats” at their — 


country clubs. In like manner, the ex- 
ecutives of a New York City commer- 
cial bank compete wholeheartedly 
with employees on bowling, tennis and 
other teams. 

A novel way of building under- 
standing and goodwill between top ex- 
ecutives and the rank-and-file is the 
Atlantic Division of A. and P. Food 
Stores’ new system, whereby major 
events in the lives of employees—and 
their families—such as births, mar- 
riages and deaths, will be recognized 
by personal messages of congratulation 


suggest the following as_ effective 
morale builders: 

1, Give a small monthly party to 
new employees, at which they can be 
introduced to top executives. 

2. Make it a point to congratulate 
personally any employee who does 
something to deserve recognition. 

3. Attend employee events—sports, 
shows, educational classes, etc.—as 
often as possible, without “hogging 
the spotlight.” 

4. Promote a hobby club, open to 
everyone with a hobby, from the pres- f 
ident down. Hold meetings and exhibi- 
tions at which executives and workers 
can talk about their hobbies and dis- 
play things they’ve made or collected. 

5. Establish cultural programs— 
book-review, music, discussion, dra- 
matic—in which interested executives 
and workers can take part together. 

6. Schedule a series of inspection 
trips that in the course of time will 
take you into every department in the 
industry, and make it a point to talk 
with some of the workers. 

7. Do loyal, experienced workers 
the honor of consulting with them 
from time to time about matters out- 
side the field of labor relations. 

8. When some one department or 
group of workers puts in a lot of 
overtime and extra effort to overcome 
an emergency or meet a rush schedule, 
throw a party for them—and be on 
hand to thank them personally. 
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Who put 
jrandma 


in the 


There was a time when “For Men 
Only” signs hung pretty firmly on 
the steering wheels of cars. 


It took a potent arm to twist stem- 


winding engines into action—so ~ 


Grandma, Mother and the girls 
were relegated to the back seat. 


¥ 


? 


* The self-starter sold a lot of 
4 cars. It made money for GM. And 


part of those earnings, plowed 
back into the business, enabled 


4 GM to build better cars. 


But there wasn’t much of a market 


forhorsepower that sat in the garage 
all week while Papa was at work. 


So, years ago, men got busy 
developing a thing called the 
self-starter. 


They were General Motors men, 
and they were—quite frankly— 
looking for bigger sales and a more 
prosperous business. 


- 


You know the fine cars that- have 
developed since—the big factories 
— the modern equipment — the 
thousands on thousands of jobs— 
‘ the multiplied wages that have 


, come with automobile progress. 


You know how Grandma has 
moved from the back seat to com- 
mand of a car of her own. 

How distance has been , 


(jeneRat [Motors 


'MORE AND BETTE® THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 
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shortened, roads improved, all life 
bettered because of the automobile. 


And what has GM’s share been? 
In the past 29 years, its stock- 
holders have received in divi- 
dends an average of about 7%¢ 
on each dollar of sales. In the war 
years, they got only 3)<¢. 


Not much to pay, is it, for the jobs 
made, factories built, improve- 
ments provided, comforts added to 
living? 

In short — here’s a pretty good 
demonstration of how greatly all 
the people profit when a business 
prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice 
weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 








ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FORBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE, 


OREIGN opinion is becoming 
F more convinced that the conflict- 

ing interests of the U. S. and 
Russia are creating “Two Worlds” in- 
stead of the hoped for One: 


From El Universal, Mexico City, 
Mexico (Independent) : 

“Rapidly, the antagonisms of the 
two worlds . . . are threatening to end 
in an explosion. Incidents of an alarm- 
ing nature succeed one another in 
quick succession. . . . The U. S., once 
the most peaceful nation on earth, has 
had, purely out of the need for self- 


- preservation, to change its direction 


into military paths. . . . The country 
whose greatness was built by simple 
workmen, by artisans and by intellec- 
tuals, has changed itself into a mili- 
tary power. The warlike attitude of 
the U. S.—an attitude imposed upon it 
by the display of outside force—is as 
patently apparent as was that of an- 
cient Rome when at last she stood up 


to Carthage.” 


From L’Ordre, Paris, France (Right- 
ist) : 

“Mr. Byrnes, in speaking of Ger- 
many, has used the term “United States 
of Germany.’ We know, to be sure, 
that the American constitution left a 
large degree of autonomy to the con- 
stituent states of the Union. But with 
the passage of time this autonomy has 
been pared away so that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that all the powers 
of the states have by now been gath- 
ered up and centralized in Washing- 
ton. . . . One is justified in fearing that 
the Americans will end by trying to or- 
ganize their portion of Germany to 
their own selfish advantage, which is 
the same as saying that Germany will 
remain cut into two parts—after the 
pattern of teday’s world.” 











‘WORLD PRESS DIGEST 


From Novoye Vremia, Moscow, 
Russia (Communist) : 

“The increased interest of certain 
American circles in the Mediterranean 

. . is in line with the program of the 
advocates of American imperialism 
for . . . setting up naval and air might 
in regions not having the slightest re- 
lation to the defense of America.” 


The spectacle of members of the 
Administration speaking at cross pur- 
poses on American foreign policy has 
inspired some caustic British com- 
ment: 


From the Daily Telegraph, London, 
England (Conservative) : 

“Either the U. S. must maintain its 
position in Europe as a world power 
along the lines of Mr. Byrnes or she 
must follow the different path urged 
by Mr. Wallace, But she cannot afford 
to have two contradictory voices guid- 
ing her foreign policy.” 


During the war, the display of 
American naval might was welcomed 
by our late allies. Today, in some for- 
eign quarters, it is interpreted as 
aggressive imperialism: 




















“Cadwallader, Whitcomb and Trueblood 
—er—Gentiemen .. ." 


. America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : 

“It is evident that the cruise of the 
12th American naval squadron ‘in Eu- 
ropean waters does not constitute a 
simple friendly visit. The fact that 
Lisbon Portugal was the first stopping 
place ... . is in line with American 
requests for new facilities in the Portu- 
gese Archipelago . . . part of a vast 
plan to protect the American shores 
with a cordon of bases.” 


The slump in Wall Street is being 
watched abroad with anxious. forebod- 


ings: 


From The Times, London, England: 

“If Wall Street is signalling in this 
way a coming decline in trade and 
employment in the U. S., every coun- 
try in the world will be affected sooner 
or later. But . . . it cannot yet be 
proved that Wall Street is doing any- 
thing of the kind.” 


From The Gazette, Montreal, Can- 
ada (Conservative) : 

“The causes and portents read into 
the recent sharp break at New York 
. . - have been as many and varied as 
the answers to the classic queries anent 
the demise of Cock Robin. . . . It seems 
reasonably certain that the break 
sprang fundamentally not from any 
single factor but from a general state 
of wary tension . . . because of inter- 
national jockeyings for power and the 
threat of later deflation inherent in 
present inflationary pressures.” 


From The Economist, London, Eng- 
land (Financial) : 

“The inevitable question arising is 
whether this is the first beginning of 
1929. . . . A useful purpose will be 
served if the market’s decline has di- 
rected attention to the foundation on 
which the post-war order of interna- 
tional security is being built—the as- 
sumption of American stability. . . . 
To the outside world America’s real 
economic intentions are every bit as 
enigmatic as Russia’s real political 
objectives.” 
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IRCULATION | 


GROWTH / 


INCE V-J Day when paper restrictions on 
S magazines were lifted, FORBES, Magazine of 
Business circulation has been climbing impressively. 
From October 15, 1945, when additional paper 
became available, circulation has soared from 
63,868 to an all-time high June 15, 1946, of 


91,330! 


This increase of 27,462 readers in 8 months makes 
FORBES the fastest growing executive magazine 
in America! 





This circulation rise of 43°/, in a few short months 
is a result of your enthusiastic commendation of 
the 10 editorial innovations listed at right added 
since June, 1945, to the many regular features that 
have long made FORBES a "must" with business 
executives. 





*Since Dec. 1, 1945, this feature alone has 
brought more than 35,000 requests for the 


booklets reviewed! 





BEHIND THE LABOR 
SCENE 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 


AMERICA THROUGH 
FOREIGN EYES 


USEFUL BOOKLETS* 
WASHINGTON PREVIEW 
THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 
THE NATION REPORTS 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL 
STREET 


EXPERTS ANALYZE 
STOCKS 


TOMORROW'S LEADERS 





O OLD SUBSCRIBERS goes our appreciation for commendations that brought new readers. 


To these tens of thousands of new subscribers to America's oldest audited business executive 
magazine, we say “welcome” to the ever-growing FORBES family—the most responsive, re- 


sponsible business men in America. 


To all readers we promise more valuable editorial service features. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


NE of the most thriving enter- 

prises in the country today is 

that of selling comfort to homes 
that are already built—by providing 
insulation. Most new residences that 
will be set up in the future will be 
insulated in construction. But the mil- 
lions of homes that were built before 
the value of insulation became so well 
known offer one of the most attractive 
of post-war business careers. 

The Government did a tremendous 
selling job for insulating materials 
during the war, to promote fuel con- 
servation. Post-war dealers and sales- 


men will get the benefit of this build- 


lines like weatherstripping, heating, 
furnaces, stokers, roofing, guttering, 
air-conditioning, ventilation, etc. A 
full-blown insulation business in most 
localities includes all or most of these 
lines. A furnace or stoker installation, 
for example, can’t give the most eco- 
nomical service unless the house is 
insulated. One popular way of expand- 
ing without risking too much capital 
is to put on additional salesmen, as 
conditions permit, and split profits 
with them on each job they sell. Some 
salesmen work on a straight commis- 
sion. 

In picking a good location for such 





Intelligently organized and operated, few businesses today 
offer greater profit potentialities than the field of house in- 
sulation. Basic requirements: $2,000 capital, sound sales- 
manship, easily acquired know-how 





up. Figures from the U. S. Department 
of the Interior show that the sale of 
mineral wool products for home insu- 
lation alone increased from 129,335 
short tons in 1937 to 215,422 in 1941, 
before the Government began selling 
the idea in order to stretch out fuel 
supplies. This is only a drop in the 
bucket to the tremendous need that re- 
mains to be filled. The field is open to 
dealers, engineers and salesmen who 
want to specialize on insulation, weath- 
erstripping and other temperature reg- 
ulating activities. 

It is a business that can be started 
with as little as $2,000 and expanded 
as the profits on each job accumulate. 
This initial capital would buy a used 
truck, a blower and enough mineral 
wool for the first few homes. To start 
in this manner a man need employ 
only two men besides himself. Two or 
three men can easily handle each job, 
which involves blowing the mineral 
wool from the truck to the attic, walls 
and other parts of the house. 

As business picks up, the career man 
in this field can gradually add related 


a business one of the best plans is to 
contact a big national manufacturer 
of mineral wool or other insulation 
material. Assuming the prospective 
dealer has the essential training and 
experience to make the business click 
in terms of profits and satisfied cus- 
tomers, the manufacturer would help 
him find an area that is not already 
overcrowded with competing dealers. 
This would be a territory with a large 
number of existing uninsulated homes. 

One typical method is this: A dealer 
gets an exclusive franchise for a terri- 
tory as large as he is financially able 
to exploit. To hold the franchise he 
must show enough profit on each job 
to guarantee his safe continuance in 
business. The dealer and his salesmen 
get complete sales training, along with 
a tested merchandising plan from the 
manufacturer or his representatives. 
The dealer gives each of his salesmen 
an exclusive territory with about 2,000 
existing owner-occupied homes of $5,- 
000 or more valuation. 

As to income, the shoestring oper- 
ator, starting out with one truck and 





he 


two employees, should make from $50 
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to $75 profit on each average one- to _ 
three-bedroom house. A job can usu- | 


ally be completed in a day. A sales. 
man employed by a dealer is consid- 


ered to be a pretty live wire if he can | 
sell around seven such jobs a month. | 


If the dealer pays him a 15% commis- 
sion and his sales meet the national 


average of $254.90 per job, he will | 


earn $267.65 a month. 


As for the dealer himself, he should | 


net a 10% profit on every job landed 
by each of his salesmen. An annual 


sales volume of $25,000 would require | 


an estimated capital investment of 
around $6,250. With a 10% profit the 
dealer would net $2,500, a 40% return 
on his investment. On a $100,000 an- 
nual volume and an estimated invest: 
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ment of $21,500 he would net $10,000. — 
One manufacturer’s figures, covering | 
532 dealers who handled his insula- | 
tion, show that the operating cost per | 


dealer was 70.4% of gross sales, while 


the overhead expense added 15.5% or — 
more. This left an average profit of | 
about 14.1% of gross sales receipts to | 


each dealer. 
Insulation is an inviting field for a 


man well trained in both the technical — 
and financial phases of the business. — 
An ideal preparation would include a 
full college course in Construction En- — 
gineering, or one of the newer courses © 
in Light Construction and Marketing | 
now being offered in several colleges. | 


However, an aggressive man without | 


college training can learn enough | 


about insulation within a few months | 
to set up a business. To get the essen- | 
tial know-how he should hire out to a | 


well established applicator, help on 
several jobs, learn where and how to 
apply the insulating materials to get 
best results, how to estimate costs, and 
all the other essential details. 
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Puerto Rico Will 
Build You A Plant 


ONSIDERING a move? Want a 
new branch factory? Puerto Rico 

will build it for you, to your own speci- 
fications, and let you operate it at a 
rental running roughly 1% of its cost. 

Determined to industrialize away 
the much publicized poverty of the 
Territory, the Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Corp., a public company, has 
set up what is called the Aid to Indus- 
trial Development. 

Here is what AID offers a U. S. 
manufacturer: 

A factory built to his specifications, 
leased at low rental. 

A property tax exemption for up to 
five years. 

A machinery tax exemption for the 
same length of time. 

Chance to buy the factory at cost, 
with whatever rental has been paid 
applying toward the purchase price. 

Going all-out to attract industry 
payrolls in order to bring its buying 
power and per capita income more in 
line with those of the states, the De- 
velopment Corp. maintains a staff of 
industrial experts and engineers to 
gather factory facts for industries in- 
terested in locating on the island. 


HOW IT WORKS 


For example, a manufacturer writes 
to San Juan for such hard-to-discover 
data as what his labor cost per hour 
might be in a Puerto Rican factory, 
how much per square foot he’d pay 
for plant space, power and shipping 
costs. Within a week, the answers are 
back by air mail. 

In addition, advertisements and 
sales messages of the Development 
Corp. stress certain advantages pos- 
sessed by the island. These include: A 
big manpower pool; relatively low 
wage scales, as compared to those in 
the U. S. proper; a newly-skilled man- 
power reserve, trained in war work; 
traditional Puerto Rican labor skills, 
such as fine needlework; nearness to 
U. S., Central and South American 
raw materials; one of the best home 
markets in the Caribbean; help in se- 
lecting factory sites; power and fuel; 
modern banking facilities. 

—Davip MARKSTEIN. 
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He gears the “what-1s" 
to the “what-should-be’ 


There can be many a costly 


slip between the policies conceived 
in oak paneled board rooms and 
the practice in the roaring foundries 
or routine-riddled administrative 


offices of operating departments. 


Wise management safeguards 
against serious slips by two means. 
First, by setting up a rigid system 
of controls. Second, by retaining an 
internal auditor, who sees that the 
controls control. The internal 
auditor analyzes all the complex 
business operations in detail... 


keeps mistakes at minimum, scouts 
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the sources of waste... probes into 
procedures... checks profit against 
profit potential. If “‘what-is” ana 
“‘what-should-be” don’t jibe, the 
internal auditor asks why . . . finds 
out why... makes appropriate 
recommendations. His compilation 
and analysis of fresh-business facts 
result in a better, more efficient, 
more profitable operation. 
McBeeis not an accounting firm 
... but with products and methods 
evolved in forty years of experience 
.. aids the internal auditor by 
making the vital facts available 


faster, and in more usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... . Offices in principal cities 
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The best-known 
trade-mark in the 
world of steel 





It has been widely accepted 
as a guide to quality steel. The 
public knows and trusts the 
U-S-S Label. That's why the 
U-S-S Label on a steel product 
is an added sales advantage. 
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United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, in a Jiffy! 


..- Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error-proof method saves time, 
4 typing, drafting and checking 


Amazing New Unit — 


77?‘ A PECO 
sd LOR fe) > ¢.\ ons 


Copies anything 
written, typed, 
printed, drawn, 
or photographed 
—even if on 
hoth sides! 






Fm 
up to 43 wide , Easily copy 
LETTERS, VALUABLE PAPERS, INVOICES, CHECKS, 
GRAPHS, STOCK REPORTS, RECORDS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS (over 100 others) 

Make accurate permanent copies of 
anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 
the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
operate aAPECO—‘“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.”’ 
Get full information, TODAY! 













AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY t t 
: 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. AF 106, Chicago 14, It. : 
i Send, without obligation, your 20-page illus- H 
j trated book on Photocopying and its savings i 
j in time, money and labor. H 
Sn ++.nenWhnenan ¥abeo ed aban anaes wenn 1 
; (ER REE RE EAS 4 
BPE . ocvcccetocccronrcocescecccesecess i 
th dt: ccketesaoselihentes 6enneeeee I 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Aviation, Public Relations, Photography, 
Tools, Research, Bearings, Hydraulic Lifts 


VERSATILE JEEP 


Added maneuverability of the Willys- 
Overland Jeep as a farm and industrial 
tool will result from the development 
of a revolutionary lift system. This 
heavy spring-tooth harrow is lifted 
easily by the newly-perfected Love Hy- 





draulic Lift attached to the under side 
of the vehicle. Push-button control 
permits the operator to raise and lower 
attachments quickly and with ease for 
turning. Added feature: With only 
three metal pins to be pulled out, im- 
plements can be detached in a matter 
of minutes. 


LIBRARY FOR EXECUTIVES 


A progressive step in furthering ad- 
vertising and public relations is the 
installation, by Davis, Delaney, Inc., 
of a unique Library of Promotion 
Classics. This innovation affords exec- 
utives the opportunity to examine at 
their leisure copies of outstanding and 
important promotion pieces whose 
high cost prohibits their general dis- 
tribution. 


FILM FEAT 


A major advance in color photog- 
raphy is Eastman Kodak’s Ektachrome 
film, which can be wholly processed 
by the photographer himself. Available 
in standard sizes and types for both 
artificial and daylight illumination, the 
film requires only 90 minutes for com- 
plete development. Special developers 
make the processing as safe to handle 
as ordinary black-and-white ones in 
current use. 


X-RAY DETECTIVE 


What’s reported to be the scientist’s 
first all-purpose tool for the measure- 
ment of X-radiation is Westinghouse’s 
electronic X-ray counter. Approaching 


the ultimate in sensitivity, the device 
accurately records X-rays at millionth. 
of-a-second speed over a wide range of 
intensities. It’s expected to become in. 
valuable in fundamental research as 
well as in pointing the way to possible 
future industrial applications of X-ray 
equipment. 


PLANE PROGRESS 


Said to be the last word in personal 
planes, Waco’s silver anniversary Aris- 
tocraft model combines a novel type 
of “tail propeller” with a simplified, 
uni-control method. Result: Flying is 
made as simple as driving your auto- 
mobile. The pusher-type propeller, 
placed ia the extreme tail of the plane, 
increases the plane’s range, removes 
drag from control surfaces and per- 
mits better balance. Moreover, it elim- 
inates all propeller noise from the 
cabin. 


HOBBY TOOL KIT 


Here’s a whole shop full of tools— 
all in one—which handymen should 
find much to their liking. Designed for 
ali-purpose hobby and home mechani- 
cal needs by Casco Products Corp., 


this electricraft tool features a pencil- 








slim finger grip to bring the hand 


closer to the work. Equally-suitable for 


fine detailing as well as for heavier 


roughing, the kit can be’ used in 
wood working, tool making or any of 
the other metal, glass and plastic hob- 
bies. 
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MIDGET BEARINGS 


High precision steel ball bearings, 
half the size of a pin head, will soon 
be available for delicate instrument 

| bearing and other applications. Origi- 
nally designed for new-type. fountain 
pens, they are one millimeter in diam- 
eter, are so tiny that 7,000 weigh only 


= an ounce. Made from high carbon and 


th. chromium wire, they are untouched by 
of human hands during manufacture, are 
in inspected, gauged and packaged under 
“ rigidly controlled temperature con- 


ble ditions. 





( "TORTURE MACHINE" 


: Breaking, twisting and bending hard 

metals with compressed air—that’s 
wil General Electric’s new-fledged method 
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Want to Meet a Nice Big Family ? 


Telephone workers make up a big family — 
over 575,000 in the Bell System. 
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They are your friends and neighbors and 
they aim to be nice people to meet and 


lo determine the strength of metals and k 2 de bud ith 
alloys. The “torturing” is done by the sige aa cca ic 


air-pressure machine pictured here, 
which operates on the slide trombone : ‘ : 
principle. Simple enough for a school Company is mainly a local business, 

boy to work, the device is used to multiplied by the many localities it serves, 





You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone 
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vibrate metals at their natural frequen- 
cies until they crack or break under 
the stress and strain, thereby determ- We’re proud of our telephone family. 
ining their durability under actual You can be too. 

working conditions. 


and operated by home-town people. 
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APPROACHABLE EXECUTIVES 


Material scarcities these days are 
forcing many companies to reverse the 
familiar joke and cartoon conception 
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SOLVE GIFT PROBLEMS 














y Mail—Send 

_ of the salesman who adopts fantastic CHOCOLATE COVERED 

| stratagems to worm his way past conerone 
frozen-faced receptionists. Now most 


from California 
A delightfully different taste treat as a gift to 


companies are going out of their way 
friends and employees, or to enjoy. We toast 


; “aoe ®@ Do/More chairs are the 
to welcome their suppliers’ represen- 


choice of thousands of 








rcil- . ° choice California almonds to crisp, golden-brown busy executives — for 
tatives with open arms. Just one ex- perfection and hand-dip in rich, pure, creamy choc- comfortable sitting, and 
an d olate. Mmm. Only $2.00 per Ib. in distinctive 1 or postural aid to physical 
ample: One company has even gotten 2 Ib. boxes postpaid anywhere, any date. Satisfac- fitness, mental alertness. 
_ for up a detailed information booklet de- tion or money back. Our variety box same price. DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
vier ° th Order today. Enclose check, cash Dept. 1025 Elkhart, indiana “‘PHYSICAL FITNESS 
. signed to post the salesman on the con- or money ender. No stamps please. - 
. cern’s affairs, and giving tips on trans- ; The Country Store D ‘@) | M e) R E ante 
;* portation and hotel accommodations. of Beverly Hits Chacrs 
nob- Dept. F-10, Box 551, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
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Economists Less Optimistic 


during 1946’s third quarter, lead- 

ing economists foresee continued 
instability in many phases of the na- 
tion’s economy during the year’s final 
period. Polled by Forbes in this 30th 
quarterly forecast of business and in- 
dustrial conditions, the experts are vir- 
tually unanimous in anticipating little 
relief from some of the dislocations 
that have plagued the country since 
the war’s end. Thus, though they do 
not expect another major wave of 
crippling strikes, they predict contin- 
ued labor unrest, with consequent hin- 
drances to the satisfactory flow of ma- 
terials. They also foresee a continua- 
tion of inflationary influences, insufh- 
cient home building, wage increases, 
and, significantly, “continued friction 
with Russia.” 


GS "auring 194 less optimistic than 


PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS 


Here’s a point-by-point summary of 
their business forecasts for the bal- 
ance of the year: 

Most Pressinc ProBLEM: Most of 
our observers see this as either “the 
achievement of a high level of produc- 
tion in industries plagued by strikes, 
shortages and excessive wage rates,” 
or “lack of sound legislation to bal- 
ance the power of labor leaders and 
business management.” Other views: 
“Need for better cost and price rela- 
tionships”; “government interference 
with markets for commodities and 
service.” 

Propuction: One man sums up the 
prevailing view: “Overall industrial 
production trend probably will climb 
higher—if another wave of strikes 
doesn’t materialize.” As to this pros- 
pect, says one observer: “The chances 
are rather against a major strike 
wave.” 

MATERIALS: Somewhat paradoxic- 
ally, although our economists antici- 
pate at least a moderate production in- 
crease, in general they see little easing 
of material shortages this quarter. As 
the effects of steel, coal, non-ferrous 
metal and rail strikes are gradually 
overcome, however, more materials 
are expected to become available. 

LaBor: FoRBEs’ economists still 





view America’s labor scene with skep- 
tical eyes. As already indicated, prac- 
tically all of them expect continued 
labor unrest. The consensus of opin- 
ion: “Though major strikes may be 
avoided, small strikes will continue.” 
Says one man, significantly: “There'll 
be fewer strikes in October, but more 
after elections.” 

Prices: The experts are unanimous: 
Prices will again rise, even though 
moderately. One observer states flat- 
ly that “the price level will not reach 
its top for many months.” 

Waces: Similar views are expressed 
concerning wages. The prevailing opin- 
ion: “Wage rates have not yet reached 
their peaks.” One man, dissenting 
mildly, anticipates an increase in av- 
erage wages, but feels that “there is 
unlikely to be any increase in wage 
rates in the leading manufacturing in- 
dustries.” 

INFLATION: In general, our observ- 
ers are in agreement here, too, fore- 
seeing a steady upward inflationary 
pressure. One dissenter: “Inflationary 
influences will be reduced by the de- 
cline in stock prices.” 

Housinc: With shortages of mate- 
rials and labor continuing to hamper 
production, none of the economists ex- 
pects housing to attain its goals this 
year. Nevertheless, there is agreement 
that there will be some improvement 
in the situation, and that the number 











of new dwellings completed will defi- 
nitely increase. 

GOVERNMENT: As in their third 
quarter forecast, the experts again 
predict that government interference 
with business “is likely to decline,” 
though not to any great extent. One 
view: “Apparently government will try 
a hands-off policy, except for existing 
OPA, CPA, WSB, etc., programs.” 

INTERNATIONAL: The economists 
confine most of their remarks on this 
subject to our relations with Russia, 
concurring in the prediction of “in- 
creasing hostility.” Remarks one ob- 
server: “Peace treaties for Italy, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Finland and Bulgaria 
may reach settlement,” 


FAVORABLE 


Concerning the most favorable fac- 
tors of the year’s fourth period, the 
following are outstanding: 

1. “High volume of retail trade.” 

2. “High level of production.” 

3. “Large accumluated demand for 
goods.” 

4. “Some indication that labor is be- 
coming aware of the folly of its ex- 
treme demands and methods.” 

5. “Growing evasion of and rebel- 
lion against price ceilings.” 

6. “Growing public impatience with 
strikes.” 

7. “High levels of employment.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


The most unfavorable factors cited 
include the following: 

1. “Lack of assurance that damag- 
ing strikes can be prevented.” 

2. “Rising costs.” 

3. Shortages of materials, especially 
steel, pig iron, scrap iron, lead.” 
4. “Unsettled international 

tion.” 

5. “Growing tendency of American 
business men to support Federal man- 
aged-economy policies.” 

6. “Demoralization of people by 
government handouts and _ special 
privileges, such as rent control for 
tenants.” 

7. “Too rapid rise in recent months 
in costs versus prices; and the psycho- 
logical effect of the stock market drop.” 
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Uncertainty Until November 


I confess it is hard to resist becoming pessi- 
mistic in face of home and international condi- 
tions. 

The Truman Administration becomes weaker 
and weaker. 

Labor is encouraged by President Truman to 
become more and more defiant: unions know 
that they can defy any official ruling, with con- 
fidence that it will be revoked in their favor. 

The upward trend in wages has been accom- 
panied by a downward trend in output per 
worker. 

The cost of living cannot but rise unless a 
more enlightened policy be followed by labor 
leaders, workers. 

Our standards of living cannot be long main- 
tained no matter how violently wages may be 
forced up, unless reasonable production be re- 
stored. 

Hardly a day comes without eruption of new 
labor trouble, strikes crippling either local com- 
munities and individual industries or wounding 
our whole national economy, as in the case of the 
maritime strike. New York City alone was the 
victim of 40 strikes—all at the same time. 

Little wonder owners of securities, individuals 
and families who have entrusted their savings to 
employment-giving enterprises, have become 
alarmed to the point of selling out at tumbling 
prices. 


AWAITING THE ELECTION 


Current uncertainty may continue until the 
November voting provides a definite clue as to 
the attitude of the majority of American people 
towards the Truman Administration. 

Should Leftist candidates, favoring kow-towing 
to increasingly drastic union demands, score more 
victories than more moderate nominees, we prob- 
ably would witness serious financial, economic 
disturbances. Certainly, there would be scant en- 
couragement to buy stocks. 

Did you know that during the first half of this 
year our railroads earned “less than nothing for 
their equity capital,” to quote the authoritative 
Railway Age? The powers-that-be at Washington 
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have truckled to demands for increased wages 
but have balked at granting compensatory in- 
creased freight rates. 

One hears that a few courageous capitalists 
have been re-entering the stock market, buying 
back shares unloaded before the serious decline 
set in. . 

I doubt whether such accumulation will reach 
impressive volume until it has become possible to 
obtain a line on how the November 5 voting prom- 
ises to go. 

Look for fireworks in Wall Street on November 
6—that is if the voting reveals pronounced change 
in sentiment one way or the other. 

Personally, I am hopeful that the results will 
be reassuring to the millions of frugal folks who 
have furnished the capital to develop the nation’s 
resources, to provide the largest amount of in- 
dustrial employment at the highest wages any 
country has ever enjoyed. 

If, on the other hand, the kind of Administra- 
tion we have been experiencing should be widely 
endorsed, then heaven help us! 


HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Talking of government, its cost has become ap- 
palling. The latest estimate is that Federal expen- 
ditures for the current fiscal year, which will end 
on June 30, will reach the staggering total of 
$41,500,000,000. The National City Bank of New 
York asks: 

“How much is $41,000,000,000? . . . For the 
single peace-time year ending June 30 next, con- 
templated expenditures run to more than in the 
three years of World War I, more than in the 
entire decade of the twenties, and more than in 
the five years of liberal spending just before the 
outbreak of World War II. It is 26 per cent of 
the estimated total national income, and imposes 
a tax burden of around $1,000 on the average 
American family.” 

Prudence suggests marking time for the present. 
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Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


XII. Banking Figures and the Stock Market 


_— a physician wants to diag- 
nose the condition of his patient, 
several short-cuts are available to him. 
He can look at the mucous membrane 
of his patient’s throat, feel his pulse, 
listen to his breathing, etc. In diagnos- 
ing the condition of our economy and 
the stock market, we also have several 
short-cuts—places where we can take 
simple but useful measurements. 

For example, the banking figures of 
the Federal Reserve Board. They are 
released weekly for the period ended 
the preceding Wednesday. Thus they 
are very up-to-date, also nationwide 
and very deep in coverage. 


OVERALL PICTURE OF BUSINESS 


Most business transactions appear 
somewhere in these figures: sales, 
loans, payrolls, savings, deposits. The 
longer-term trends of these banking 
series can be traced in our Federal 
Reserve Board chart books. The in- 
ternal relationships are symptomatic 
of other things in our economy, par- 
ticularly at the production and con- 
sumption levels. 

The banking figures really provide a 
financial statement of American busi- 
ness as a whole. By analyzing them we 
can diagnose the condition of the 
American economy and observe its 
strengths and weaknesses at any time. 
Within these figures we can observe 
three broad forces which influence 
equity values. 

They do not cause stock prices 
changes. No one economic series deter- 
mines stock price changes. But this 
group of series are among the im- 
portant influences. 

First, there is the force of our 
changing Money Supply. This can be 
measured by a ratio of net deposit bal- 





Joseph MINDELL, economist for a leading 
New York Stock Exchange firm, has been 
a market economist for many years. 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


ances in the Member Banks compared 
with total loans. Net balances show the 
amount depositors would have left if 
they paid off all their bank loans. 
Changes in the quantity of money 
alone do not determine changes in 
the rate of consumption of goods and 
services. An increasing money supply 
will produce an expansion in business 
only if other factors are favorable to it. 

Second, we can observe the effect 
of our Gold Supply, to determine 
whether our economy is over-or-under- 
extended in relation to it. 

Third, we can measure the force of 
the nation’s spending activity. The 
relevant series here is the Bank Debits 
To Individual Accounts, that is, the 
total dollar value of checks drawn 
against accounts. 

Notice how useful this Debits series 
is. It reflects payrolls, transportation 
and service charges, purchases of raw 
materials by manufacturers, and of 
finished goods by consumers. It pro- 
vides the broadest and best guide avail- 
able to aggregate consumption in the 
country. Remember that over 90% of 
all payments in the United States are 
made by check. 


MUST BE ADJUSTED 


This series needs careful handling. 
It must be corrected for seasonality. 
We must take into account the number 
of business days in the week, holidays, 
and the inclusion of the first or fif- 
teenth of the month in any week, in- 
come tax and interest and dividend 
payment periods. We must adjust the 
Debits to the General Price Level so 
that changes in the value of money 
are included. It is frequently fruitful 
to compare them with the Loans series. 

The finest work in this important 
field was done by the late Richard 
Dana Skinner and his daughter, Car- 
roll Skinner. Some of their views are 








incorporated in Richard Dana § 
ner’s book “Seven Kinds of Inflation, 
This type of analysis is now carrie 
on by the Townsend-Skinner and Con 
pany Service on a continuous basis, 

Skinner never pretended to have th 
ultimate key to the stock market. 
wrote: “They (the banking figures} 
cannot pretend to measure the many 
complex forces at work in the stock 
market—the so-called ‘technical’ posi. 
tion of stocks, the fears and prejudice 
and wild enthusiasms of leading and 
powerful speculators, nor the reaction 
to political trends and uncertainties,” 

But he did develop an extremely 
valuable series of measurements. And 
his daughter has carried on the task 
of clarifying and refining them. 

































































IMPORTANT MEASUREMENTS 


The important components of their 
work are: 

1. Gross sales: The dollar volume of 
completed business transactions. Forf 
greater clarification, this is broken 
down separately for trade and for 
financial centers. 

2. Turnover Measures: The dollar 
of gross sales per dollar of business 
borrowings. 

3. Working Capital Ratios: These 
show the amount of money on deposit 
as compared with borrowings. 

4. Inflation Measures: These show 
the dollars in use per ounce of 
monetary gold, how much bank credit 
is superimposed on basic monetary 
gold, 

These measures are also combined 
in various ways that have borne some 
dependable relation to stock marke 
movements. Some configurations have 
often occurred before declines an 
others before rises. Needless to say, i 
would be hazardous to rely on this ia 
any mechanical way. 

A close acquaintanceship with thes 
measures often provides answers to 
very important questions, such as: 

Do present sales justify the present 
level of borrowings? 

Is monetary inflation imminent? 

Is a declining working capital post 
tion endangering the stability of a ris 
ing sales volume? 

Are manufacturers expanding theit 
financial commitments while the publi 
is curtailing its spending? 

Take this last question. What should 
we say about American business as 4 
whole if dollar spending was declining 
while borrowings at the banks were 
rising? Obviously it would be a danger 
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signal if, after a cyclical business rise, 
loans increased rapidly while spending 
failed to rise or actually declined. 

The Turnover Measures show the 
relation of Gross Sales of the whole 
economy to quick liabilities, especially 
those liabilities created to buy or carry 
inventory or to finance plant expan- 
sion. If expansion liabilities rise faster 
than sales, then the turnover of capital 
in use is declining, and the least actual 
halt or decline in sales is likely to 
bring about a serious log-jam, sticky 
inventories, sales at sacrifice prices, 
and the danger of losses instead of 
earnings. 

This relationship among the bank- 
ing series gave a valuable clue before 
the 1937 bear market. Beginning in 
June, 1936, the sales volume stopped 
rising for several months, that is, bank 
debits ceased rising. At the same time, 
the quick liabilities of the economy at 
large (represented by Commercial 
Loans for inventory, plant expansicn, 
etc.) expanded. Demand was drying 
up while commitments were increas- 
ing. 

In the first half of 1937, sales de- 
clined 15% while loans continued to 
rise 7-8%. This maladjustment helped 
bring about the 1937-8 depression. 

Students of the stock market should 
become acquainted with the Banking 
Figures. They should be kept up in the 
FRB Chart books. They are an im- 
portant part of the Stock Market equa- 
tion. 

* 


Congratulations 


Vincent Riggio, vice-president in 
charge of sales of American Tobacco 
Co., elected president of the company, 
succeeding the late George Washing- 
ton Hill. 

Thomas P. Archer, vice-president of 
General Motors, appointed executive 
in charge of a new group of divisions 
which consist of the Fisher Body di- 
vision, which includes Ternstedt, and 
the Buick-Olds-Pontiac assembly divi- 
sions; Louis Clifford Goad, vice-presi- 
dent, becomes general manager of the 
Fisher Body division, including Tern- 
stedt. 

R. W. Lea, elected president of 
Johns-Manville Corp., succeeding 
Lewis H. Brown, who becomes chair- 
man and chief executive officer. 

D. A. Forward, a senior vice-presi- 
dent of National City Bank of New 
York, elected a director of Boeing 
Airplane and Boeing Aircraft. 
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570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Major Angas 
Forecast the Panic 


Although Major Angas cautiously* sold out too soon in the late boom, since he 
rightly considered the boom was highly frothy in character and largely in the nature 
of a “fools’ paradise,” it is notable that in the few weeks prior to the crash, Major 
Angas definitely declared “that the market was then ripe for a sudden panic.” 
In fact, his prior bulletin (Dow at 197) was entitled, “Ingredients of a Panic— 
Stay Out.” 


It is rare that an investment adviser will risk his reputation with such pronounced 
emphatic views. 


*(Every investment consultant knows that if he advises “All Cash” he will halve 
his own business!) 


Major Angas’ clients were completely in cash before the panic . . . following to 
the letter his much advertised policy of selling in the booms so as to re-buy in the 
panics, That is strategy, and tactics! But what of the future! 


In two bulletins, on press, Major Angas gives his views as to what he regards as 
the best and most reasonable answers to the following puzzling questions: 


Have we just seen the climactic end of the shortest bear market on record? 

Or was the recent semi-panic merely the first leg of a lengthy new bear market? 

How far down might stocks eventually fall, after a rally? 

What are the forces making for further declines later on? Or is a new boom in the offing? 
How will the $27,000,000,000 crash in ‘‘securities” affect trade? 

What could turn the current trade boom into a trade slump? 

What are the 6 Illusions of the Crowd from which the market is still suffering? 


Freer 


All these provocative questions are given crisp replies. 
e 
The two new Digests (170 and 171) are entitled: 
The Coming Rally 


Bear Market Not Yet Over 


Major Angas also tells investors what to do (a) if they are now stuck with stocks; 
(b) what policy to follow if they want to trade for the next intermediate swing. 


He clearly answers the popular questions “Should I sell out? Hold onP Buy more? Or Institute 
stoploss orders P”’ 


oo Sue makes definite suggestions as to WHEN TO SELL in the course of the (com- 
ing) rally. 


This is the sort of Digest that you will want to read at once. The normal price of a Digest is 
$2, but you will receive BOTH the above for $2. [) Or, gratis with a regular subscription, 
hereunder. (Cash, Return advt.) 


DIGESTS ...... ONE YEAR $25 (]) 3 MOS. $8 (7 
WIRES ........ ONE YEAR $25 [|] 3 MOS. $10 ( 


40% OFF on a “COMBINED” Annual Digest-and- 
Wire subscription. ONLY $30 [) (instead of $50). 
Annual subscribers will also receive, on request only, brilliant $5 best seller, “Investment for 
Appreciation.” 
Digests and Wires issued as market conditions warrant. 
Don’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and follow the developing panorama fer one year. 


Imaginative minority opinion is usually right in the end. Always read Major Angas, particularly 
when you think he is wrong. 


Major Angas has now hit seven market collapses in a row. His record over the years is remark- 
able despite mistakes in 1937 and 1945, Prior to 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. 
No wonder his fame is world wide as a provocative forecaster. 


Consultation, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. F-101 


ANGAS 
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Give Your Salesmen 
a Copy for Christmas 


ACK AGAIN after 4 years, this “biggest 

little book" for salesmen ever published 
s “little” in size only—fits the vest pocket— 
but "big" in value and usability. There's a 
stimulating sales message for your men for 
every day in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ 
epigrammatic style—the only Diary of its 
kind! All of the pep pellets are slanted to 
competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORDER NOW! 


Price Schedule (U. S. and Canada) 
Choice of Black Morocco or Seal Grain 








Morocco Seal Grain 
1 to 10 Copies.. $ .50 $1.00 
ll to 50 Copies 45 85 
51 to 100 Copies 43 .75 
101 to 500 Copies 40 .65 


Prices of 501 or more on request. 


Individual mailing envelopes oa free! 
mails for 1¢ to any point in U 


Diary 


IMPRINTING company name on cover available 
only on orders of 11 or more. Add $2 for plate, 
lus 4¢ a copy. No imprint orders for yt | 
in 1946 accepted after Nov. 15. REMITTAN 

MUST ACCOMPANY ALL IMPRINT ORDERS. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS 
OF SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
d@ “The Salesman's Diary’’ for 


Please ship prepal 
y © "ally Pep Pellets by B. °c. FORBES 
as 


Enclosed is remittance of $.......... based on 
prices above. (Charge orders accepted from rated 
companies except orcas whieh ae | be ac- 

companied by rem —ee On WN. Y. orders 
add 2% Sales T 
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ARNINGS prospects of sugar 
i companies appear highly promis- 
ing for at least two years, the 
result of the great world deficiency of 
the commodity caused by wartime dis- 
ruption of production in many vital 
sugar producing areas. Although pro- 
duction in war-devastated Europe is 
gradually increasing, it will take con- 
siderable time for output to recover to 
normal levels. The same is true of the 
East Indies and particularly the Philip- 
pines, where production will not ap- 
proach normal levels until 1949 or 
later. Thus overproduction, with con- 
sequent pressure on prices, is not 
likely to be a serious problem for sev- 
eral years. At present, the worldwide 
scarcity in sugar is such that virtually 
everywhere it remains one of the most 
tightly rationed commodities. 
For the time being, the main world 
supply burden rests on Caribbean pro- 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Promising Outlook 
For Sugar Industry 
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By E. A. KRAUSS 


ducers, with the Cuban supply largely - 
pre-empted by the U. S., while Britain 
has contracted for the bulk of Dor:.ini- 
can output. Puerto Rican production, 
too, is mainly shipped to this country. 
Earnings potentials of Cuban pro- 
ducers have latterly been bolstered by 
conclusion of a new purchase contract 
with the U. S., at higher prices, cover- 
ing the 1946 and 1947 sugar crops. 
Under the new agreement, the base 
price for raw sugar has been fixed at 
3.6744¢ a pound, compared with 3.10¢ 
paid in 1945. Additionally, an escala- 
tor clause provides for progressive 
further price increases, should the cost 
of living index continue to climb. 
Since this has already occurred, higher 
than base prices for Cuban shipments 
are virtually assured. 

Cuban production probably rose 
about 17% to 4,600,000 tons in the 
1945-46 crop year, and, with higher 
contract prices, earnings should show 
substantial improvement this year, 
despite increased costs. The 1947 out- 
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Statistical Data of Leading Sugar Companies 


Year Net 

ended 1945 
Cuban-Dominican: 
Central Violeta ....... - 9/30 $5.15 
Cuban American ...... 9/30 2.45 
Cuban Atlantic’........ 9/30 3.14 
Francisco Sugar ....... 6/30 0.74 
Guantanamo Sugar .... 9/30 0.55 
Manati Sugar ......... 6/30 1.19 
South Puerto Rico Sug. 9/30 4.06 
Vervientes-Camaguey .. 9/30 2.48 
West Indies Sugar..... 9/30 4.06 
Puerto Rican: 
Central Aguirre ...... 7/51 1.39 
Fajardo Sugar ........ 7/31 0.50 
Refiners: 
Amer. Sugar Rfg....... 12/31 3.17 
Nat. Sugar Rfg......... 12/31 2.46 
Beet Sugar Cos.: 
Am, Crystal Sugar .... 3/31 1.00 
Great Western Sugar.. 2/28 0.88 
Holly Sugar ........... 3/31 1.13 





(*) Basis 1945 Divs. 
quarterly basis, yielding 4.5%. 


(**) Basis 1945 earnings. 
(tt) Basis 1946 earnings. 





Est. Price- 
Net Div. Div Recent Earnings 
1946 1945 Yield* Price Ratio** 
higher $2.50 8.5% 27 5.2 
s 1,00 5.0 19 7.8 
Fe 1,50 6.2 24 7.6 
‘4 0.50 2.3 22 30.0 
Nil - 8 14.0 
a 0.25 2.3 11 9.0 
id 4.50 8.7 52 12.8 
¢ 1.00 5.5 18 7.3 
™ . ono 7.2 31 7.7 
lower 1.50f 7.5 20 14.5 
i 2.00 9.1 22 44.0 











higher 3.00 6.9 43 13.7 

“ 140 55 2 8©««o1 
$3.31+ Nil of 23 6.8tt 
1.20+ 1.20 48 25  —-21.0tt 
1.36¢ 100 40 25  18.0tt 


(+) Reported net. (¢) Now on 25¢ 
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look appears even better. Stimulated 
by the prospect of higher prices, 
plantings in 1945 rose substantially. 
From all indications, a record crop of 
from five million to 54 million tons 
will be harvested next season, weather 
permitting. 

In 1945, drought conditions were 
responsible for a rather drastic cut in 
Cuban production, which has consider- 
ably aggravated the current sugar 
shortage. Thus far this year, weather 
conditions have been better, with early 
dryness relieved by timely rains. 


CUBAN SHARES ATTRACTIVE 


Thus, with larger crops likely and 
good prices assured, shares of Cuban 
producers have considerable specula- 
tive attraction. At current lower share 
prices, dividend yield in most instances 
is exceptionally high and dividend in- 
creases arc indicated. Eventually, of 
course, when production outside of the 
Western Hemisphere again reaches 
normal and quotas under the Sugar 
Act are reinstated, a reversal of the 
earnings trend is indicated. But in the 
interim results should be excellent. 

Prospects of Puerto Rican producers, 
over the nearer term at least, are less 
impressive. Though subsidies on 1946 
output have been raised, costs have in- 
creased rapidly; moreover, Puerto 
Rican taxes are heavier and this year’s 
volume is disappointing because of 
drought conditions this Spring, which 
turned an anticipated 13% rise in pro- 
duction into a nominal decline. Thus 








One Scottish Story—FREE 


A Scot who felt that life was 
no longer worth living went into 
a chemist’s, and asked for six- 
penny-worth of arsenic. 

The chemist, not liking his 
wild look, asked: “What for?” 

“Threepence!” 


When you've had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 
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profits of most producers will be lower 
this year, though a recovery is prob- 
able in 1947 as a result of increased 
plantings. Higher U. S. contract prices 
are also possible. 

Spurred by the tight supply situa- 
tion, domestic sugar beet acreage was 
materially increased, lifting 1945-46 
beet sugar output some 21%. A further 
increase is foreseen in 1946-47. With 
costs reduced by extensive mechaniza- 
tion, improved earnings are in pros- 
pect for beet sugar companies. 

For sugar refiners, meanwhile, de- 
mand is no problem, as they continue 
unable to satisfy requirements. With 
raw sugars from larger Caribbean 
crops now moving in increasing vol- 
ume, refinery operations should expand 
proportionately, pointing to higher 
earnings and offsetting a 24% decline 
in meltings during the first half of 
1946. 

In view of the essentially specula- 
tive nature of the industry, sugar 
shares in the past have held below the 
general market, but more recently, 
until the market break, they have re- 
flected the stimulating prospect of 
larger crops at higher prices. With ex- 
cellent profits indicated for some time, 
they should fully participate in any 
forthcoming market improvement. 


STOCKS FAVORED 


The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents statistical highlights of most lead- 
ing sugar companies. Among Cuban 
producers, the writer likes best: Cen- 
tral Violeta, Cuban Atlantic, South 
Puerto Rico Sugar, Vervientes-Cama- 
guey and West Indies Sugar, all of 
which sell at relatively modest ratios 
to prospective earnings and, moreover, 
offer attractive dividend return. 

Puerto Ricans, except for yield, have 
no more than average appeal over the 
nearer term. Among refiners, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining appears to have 
promising medium and longer term 
prospects. In the beet sugar group, 
American Crystal Sugar, which re- 
cently resumed dividend payments, is 
modestly priced relative to current and 
prospective earnings. 


+ 


Carl W. Meyers has been elected 
president of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


W. P. Zimmerman has been elected 
executive vice-president of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 








Pre-publication Offer 
Ready S@ New (128-0. 


October 8 


CYCLI-GRAPEIS 


with 11-year coverage of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through Sept. 30. 


This special quar- 
terly printing of 
cycu - GRAPHS 
contains individual 
charts of the 500 
largest and most 
active listed stocks. 
They portray the 
dynamic cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire prewar, war- 
time and postwar 
period since 1935. 





AN ELEVEN. YEAR RECORD . 














PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 before 
October 8 for Folio FM-101 (thereafter $4). 


Or send $4 now and receive additionally the 
latest monthly 233 Security Charts Folio. 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














DID YOU 
GET CAUGHT 


IN THE RECENT 


STOCK MARKET 
CRASH? 


If you did, investigate DOW 
THEORY FORECASTS at once! 
This weekly market service—based on 


the classic Dow Theory—notified all cli- 
ents on August 27 to sell all stocks. 


THIS WAS 7 DAYS 
BEFORE THE CRASH! 


Send $1 for sample letter 
and investment brochure. 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


Chicago Address 
20 WEST JACKSON BLVD., DEPT. F, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 123 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 11, 1946, for the 
third quarter of the year 1946, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on Oct. 15, 1946, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Sept. 27, 1946. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 




















The Value of ForsEs Magazine 
_ to the advertiser is based on its 


essential value to the reader. 
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For a DIFFERENT 
Angle on the 
Stock Market 


Historical precedents may be of little 
help in today’s security markets—the 
question of what and when to buy 
cannot be answered in the familiar 
investment parlance of former years. 
In the final analysis, every investor 
must use his own best judgment, but 
he should study all angles and all 
worthwhile opinions in arriving at 
that judgment. In this critical period, 
the several quite unique features of 
Stock Trend Service’s twice-a-week 
Bulletins should be of even more 
than ordinary value. 


-" 


There are several steps which every in- 
vestor should take right now in order to 
profit by the market’s next important 
move. We believe Stock Trend Service 
will help you determine how to take these 
oe Hence this special get-acquainted 
offer: 


To new readers only, we will send: 


Copies of our Bulletins of Oct. 1, 4, 8, 
11 and 15, including the unique Stock 
Trend Service Forecast for October 


and specific “‘special situation” recom- 
mendations. 
BOD, occa Wire senkicsiind $2 oO 
Regular term subscription rates 
Six months’ service........... $55 0 
One year’s service........... $100 (1 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-10, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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FOR A CLEAR 


UNDERSTANDING 
(ahs of 
TODAY’S 


MARKET | 
—read 
this 
book ! 
THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET | 
SUCCESS 


By GEORGE SEAMANS 


Sy who appreciate the importance 
—_, understandmg TODAY’S MAR- 
Ker find this tne of great value. 
ritten in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and loys down easily understood, 
workabte rules. 
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SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 





SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC, F-16 
837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentlemen: f am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD §© GROCK MARKET SUCCESS.” I reserve the 
privilege of returningfbook for refund within 15 days, 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


No Major Bear Market 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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SEVERE as late Summer’s setback in 
stocks has been, it does not in itself 
signal a major bear market ahead. 
About equal or even greater declines 
in other years (notably 1939, 1934, 
1933, 1932, 1926) proved to be ex- 
cellent buying points rather than har- 
bingers of substantially lower levels. 

True, abruptness of this reaction, 
erasing bulk of post-war advance, has 
impaired confidence of many investors. 
Elapse of some time will be required 
to restore faith in profitableness of 
coming post-war business boom. How- 
ever, an early upswing in stocks would 
probably do more than most any other 
single development toward improving 
investor-psychology. 

Strict enforcement of price-control 
will speed its elimination and hasten 
return of free markets essential for 
economic health of nation. 

Wage-price dilemma, of Govern- 
ment’s own making, is rapidly nearing 
explosive stage. Impossibility of “de- 
livering” on promises of higher wages 
without higher prices is becoming ap- 
parent on all sides. With sponsorship 
of lower wages politically unfeasible 
under circumstances, only solution is 
surrender to higher prices. Despite all 
shouting about fear of inflation, polli- 
ticians’ real abhorrence is deflation. 

There is no change in brilliance of 
long-term economic outlook. Politi- 
cal bungling has pushed post-war 
prosperity somewhat into future. But 


so powerful are forces of civilian de- 
mand for goods of all descriptions, 
and so enormous is the accumulated 
buying-power, that record-breaking in- 
dustrial production and national in- 
come over a period of years is in- 
evitable. 

Further improvement in the political 
climate is about all that is necessary. 
Wide-open split in Democratic ranks 
points to repudiation of New Dealism 
at polls in November. 

For objective of capital gains over 
longer-term, following stocks carry 
appeal now: Pullman, U. S. Steel, 
Oliver Corp., Chrysler, Southern Paci- 
fic. Attractive yields, 5% to 6%, can 
now be obtained on such investment- 
type issues as Woolworth, Standard 
Oil of California, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


2 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable October 31, 
1946 to steckholders of record at the 

q close of business on October 15, 1946. 
% 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Three Important Factors 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


DVANCING stock markets come 

to an end because of excesses of 
a fundamental nature. In 1919 there 
were excessive commodity prices and 
money rates. In 1929 money rates and 
brokers’ loans were excessive; we had 
an excess of building, excessive pur- 
chases of automobiles and other items. 
In 1937 we experienced excessive labor 
costs after the public had well com- 
pleted its purchases to satisfy pent-up 
needs, and excessive government inter- 
ference with business. 

This time, there have been excessive 
labor trouble and costs; excessive gov- 
ernment interference, impeding pro- 
duction; excessive trouble over inter- 
national affairs; excessive issues of 
new stocks, many of poor quality. 

Much of our troubles can be de- 
scribed as an “excess of New Dealism.” 


RETARDING FACTORS 


1. It should be noonday plain now 
that our economic system cannot func- 
tion under an OPA or any other 
similar government body regulating 
prices and materials. Black markets 
are thereby created; steady production 
in many lines is impossible. Business 
men and investors become discour- 
aged. 

2. Employers must be given equal 
rights with labor on free speech and 
other fundamental matters. Labor must 
be held accountable for its contracts. 

3. Excessive war clouds, which 
might or might not be justified. Who 
can tell? (I do not believe there will 
be war.) 

It is my belief that the foregoing 
three factors must be corrected, or 
their correction come within sight, .be- 
fore the foundation can be laid for the 
resumption of a steady rise in stocks. 

Moreover, it is possible that before 
next Spring stores will find themselves 
stocked with high-priced merchandise 
which the public will not buy. “Price- 
reduction sales” might occur, as in 
1920, when the Wanamaker stores be- 
gan the price-reduction campaign. It 
is likely that manufacturers, in order 
to overcome high labor costs, will be 
forced to devise methods of producing 
goods (poorer in quality, perhaps) at 
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prices low enough to attract mass 
markets. 

And, with Europe becoming more 
self-sustaining, less grain and food will 
be shipped abroad. This should result 
in iower grain prices here. (Lower 
food prices would be a bullish devel- 
opment). 

It has been obvious for years that 
the New Deal Administration has no 
desire to withdraw from “planning” 
and interfering with the operation of 
our economy. Neither has it any de- 
sire to withdraw from its desire to 
meddle in other nations’ affairs and 
first put our own house in order. Com- 
munists have been responsible for 
much of our labor unrest. The place 
to begin the fight against Communism 
is right here. 

I believe the majority of the Ameri- 
can people now realize the shortcom- 
ings of the New Dealers, and that the 
November elections will record an im- 
pressive Republican victory. 

Our basic troubles can be corrected 
by a commonsense national Adminis- 
tration. 

The world will ultimately experience 
a long reconstruction boom. The down- 
trend in the market since last May can 
be called a “bear market,” or a “period 
of re-adjustment’”—the name is of no 
importance. 


DRASTIC DECLINES 


The industrial averages have al- 
ready declined from 212 to 167; 
Chrysler is already down from 140 to 
88, and many other stocks have 
dropped drastically. Assuming that a 
war does not lie ahead in the next few 
years, and allowing for some unsettle- 
ment in the business world next Spring, 
awaiting lower-priced items, it seems 


‘to me that any so-called “bear market” 


will be brief and not too severe from 
here on. 

Logically, there should be a decent 
rally from the September lows, with 
the irregularity resumed later. 

While the averages next Spring 
might possibly decline to around 15% 
under September 10th lows, many in- 
trinsically sound stocks have already 

{Continued on page 41) 





Senuices Gaur 


New STOCKS 


for next advance 


NTERESTING feature of the 
stocks recommended by leading 
financial services during the past 
four weeks, as reviewed in the cur- 
rent UNITED SERVICE Report, » 
is the fact that out of 52 issues 
qualifying, 42 are new stocks that 
did not appear in the previous 
month's summary. 

What are the groups most fa- 
vored? Are steel and heavy in- 
dustry stocks still near the top of 
the list? What are the views on 
Oils — Motors — Building — 
Chemicals — Aircrafts? 

12 STOCKS RATED 
as most attractive 


From the 52 issues recommended, the 12 
receiving the greatest weight of favorable 
opinion are featured. 


’ For a copy of this Report— 
Send for Bulletin FM-49 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass- 























MARKET POLICY— 
for today, 
Based on Factual Evidence 


TIMING: A continuous factual analysis 
of the comparative strength of Buying 


and Selling. These basic forces are 
measured by making a daily computation 
of the actual Dollar-value Gains made by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
bought’; and D«Jar-value Losses given 
up by stocks showing the effects of “be- 
ing sold”. Objective: To judge turning 
points in market trends. 

STOCK SELECTION: A_ continuous 
factual analysis of the recorded Gain and 
Loss Indexes of 450 stocks. Objective: 
To help— 

(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with below- 
average Gain Indexes, thus minimiz- 
ing tying up capital in slow-movers; 

(b) Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
Gain Indexes exceed their Loss In- 
dexes in a manner which indicates 
they should out-perform the market 
considerably ; 

(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 

(d) Select probable fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear to 
afford outstanding speculative proba- 
bilities. 

MARKET POLICY: A _ ciosely in- 
tegrated specific program of employing 
the results of the above analysis in man- 
aging a market account—clearly outlined 
in an explanatory brochure, “Trend 
Aneiae Profits”. 

erhaps you wil find you can advan- 

tageously use this factual informatien 

to help supplement your own market 
policy in the period ahead. 

Ask for Report F-55 Price $1. 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 _ Larchmont, N. Y. 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 


223rd Dividend 





September 16, 1946 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable October 1, 
1946, to shareholders of 
record September 20, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 


MILTON D. RBINHOLD 
Cashier 


INVESTORS League 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 























Griteenntional 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
General Offices: 


B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 


B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND GEN. COUNSEL 





Will Reveal Which Candidates Favor 
Fairplay For Investors 


The League has taken steps to reveai 
to voters how candidates for the 
House and for the Senate stand regard- 
ing treatment of investors. 

A brief, pointed questionnaire has 
been sent to all nominees for Congress, 
and the responses will be communi- 
cated to League members in each con- 
stituency. 


Here is the letter mailed to all can- 
didates for the House and the Senate: 
Dear Sir: 

The INVESTORS LEAGUE has 


members in your State who are inter- 
ested in ascertaining your opinions 
about the public questions set forth on 
the attached sheet. 

We will greatly appreciate it if you 
will take time to give us your answers 
and return them in the enclosed self- 
addressed, postage-paid envelope. 

If you care to, you may answer by 
simply making a check mark where 
indicated. Or, you may go into detail, 
using the reverse side of the page. 

Your responses will be published, 
laid before your constitutents. 





The QUESTIONS Asked 


Yes No 


1. Are you in favor of revision of present tax laws, including the 











20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
* 
A Dividend was declared by the 


Board of Directors on September 5, 
1946, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
18th Consecutive 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 


Payable September 30, 1946, to 
stockholders_of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chemicals 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE"’ 


elimination of double taxation of stockholders—that is, taxing dividends 
received by individuals although the corporation has already paid taxes 


3. Do you believe that the millions of investors of this country should 
be consulted in the same way that labor, farmers and other organized 
groups are consulted by Congressmen and the Government in Washing- 


4. Are you in favor of as speedy elimination as practicable of war- 
time Government controls of business, industry, finance and the private 


5. Are you aware that big American corporations, banks and insur- 
ance companies are owned by millions of little Americans, and are no 
SE TION OF onics tanh snd an nwre sere de¥erabe Veeder vetes se. 


6. Will you vigorously work for economy in Government, including 
reducing to the minimum necessary the number of Federal employees 























Another League Chapter Formed 


























September 4, 1946 

THE Board of Directors on pra 

4th, 1946 declared a quarterly dividend 

of 37%c per share on the outstanding 

Common Stock of the Company, payable 

on the 30th day of September, 1946 to 

stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness on the 13th day of September, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 

Vice President & Treasurer 














Your dividend notice in ForBeEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











From “The Patriot,” Harrisburg, 


Pa.: 


A Harrisburg chapter of an organization 
to represent investors at the State Legisla- 
ture and in Congress was formed here last 
night with the naming of a temporary com- 
mittee after a dinner-meeting of Harrisburg 
investors. 

Similar units of the group will be set up 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in an effort 
to bring the voice of the stockholder into 
legislative matters, it was said. 

Edward J. Coffey, of this city, was named 
chairman of the temporary committee. Other 
members are William B. McCaleb, Walter 


F. Kuhn, Mrs. Walter E. Davis and Fred R. 
Stegmeier. 

Regular meetings are planned after per- 
manent officers are elected. The group will 
be known as the Harrisburg Chapter of the 
Investors League. 

William Jackman, executive manager of 
the League, told the meeting of the need for 
an investors’ lobby in both the State and 
National capitols to express the attitudes of 
holders of securities on legislation affecting 
capital investments. Jackman cited a recent 
4% State tax on dividends enacted by the 
state of Missouri as an example of a pos- 
sible legislative trend if investors remain 
unorganized. 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: Since the market has been 
subjected to innumerable depressing items 
in recent weeks, any change for the better 
in the news background could prove a tonic 
for a spell. 


Bear, Stearns & Co.: Purchases of rail- 
road preferred shares at present levels will 
show substantial profits six months to a year 
hence, and therefore offer a medium to re- 
coup speculative losses on stocks sold for 
income tax reasons. 


Hirscu & Co.: The stock which the mar- 
ket has received in the past few weeks, cou- 
pled with the perplexing foreign situation 
and the new waves of strikes, cannot be dis- 
regarded, and it is very doubtful if bullish 
sentiment will return for some months to 
come. 


JoserpuHtHat & Co.: It seems obvious that 
we will get some more forced and jittery 


selling but we feel that buying of carefully 


selected issues is the correct policy at this 
time. 


Peter P. McDermott & Co.: Present 
levels of prices may be expected to bring in 
investment buying gradually. This should 
stimulate prices. It is natural to be bear- 
ish as stocks reced-, but there comes a time 
when this shades into folly. That time may 
be here. 


Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis: Bear- 
ing in mind the severity of the retrospective 
price adjustment since Labor Day, we prefer 
to be a buyer than a seller of securities. 


Investment Pointers 
{Continued from page 39) 


declined so much that purchases on 
a scale-down under these lows are 
justified. 

I refer to such stocks as Socony- 
Vacuum, Tidewater Associated Oil, 
Pure Oil, Commercial Credit, Ameri- 
can Stove, National Supply, United 
States Steel, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, Brooklyn Union Gas, Consoli- 
dated Edison, General Refractories 
and others which I have previously 
mentioned. 

For those interested in bonds: 
Yields on best corporate bonds are not 
yet attractive. I would stick to United 
States Treasury bonds; the last issue 
of 2\%s.is around $102. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


OCTOBER 1, 1946 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 


‘What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses will help 
subscribers find a solution to their business 
problems. Simply address your query to 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- 
quiry to one specific question, and enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—You recently ran an article entitled 
“Fortune in The Rough” in which it is 
stated that Beverly Osborne is receiving 
royalties on this idea and product. However, 
said article fails to mention any patent con- 
cerning said product. Accordingly, I would 
appreciate your advising me whether there 
are any patents involved and what is the 
basis for royalty payments.—M. L. Marcus, 
Attorney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A.—Osborne owns the copyright 
on the name “Chicken-in-the-Rough,” 
which he sells franchises on to res- 
taurants throughout the United 
States. His firm sells franchises on 
“Chicken-in-the-Rough” on which 
Beverly Osborne has a patent for a 
grill to fry chicken and he has a 
copyright on the name and signs 
used in this connection. First ship- 
ment on a franchise is for about 
$1,000; 75% of which must be cash 
and the remainder payable in month- 
ly installments. Franchise - holder 


agrees to pay 1¢ per order sold 
thereafter. Grill is leased for 5 
years for $350, payable in advance. 


Q.—I am interested in obtaining the names 
and addresses of raanufacturers of the equip- 
ment used in precision casting—M. W. 
Leacu, Lewiston, Mont. 


A.—Pratt- Whitney Div., Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., Charter Oak Park, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Bloomfield 
Tool Corp., 32 Farrand St., Bloom- 
field, N. J.; The Warner & Swasey 
Co., 5700 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Landis Tool Co., 1945 Brown 
St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Q.—Recently the Saturday Evening Post 
had an article on Pittsburgh in which it 
states the city is going to put into effect a 
“no smoke” ordinance. How is this going to 
effect steel mills, etc? How can they oper- 


ate unless they use coal?—W. T. BroMLey, 
Rifle, Colo. 


A.—No city, particularly one like 
Pittsburgh, would pass a “no smoke” 
ordinance that could not be com- 
plied with by its industrial plants. 
There are various devices which 
minimize smoke to which the ordi- 
nance has reference. 


Q.—We are interested in the equipment 
you recently described, “Filt-R-Stils” built 
by American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Where can we get further information?— 
Dr. Peprer Bottiine Co., Sinton, Texas. 


A.—American Cyanamid & Chemi- 


cal Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forbes readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


186. MANAGEMENT Appralises Its Jos: 
An authoritative report revealing that execu- 
tives see human relations as a prime man- 
agement responsibility. Summarizing the 
views of a cross-section survey of manage- 
ment leaders, one of America’s top man- 
agerial groups lists the qualifications as well 
as standards of performance essential to 
optimum administration of human relations 
in industry. 

187. CatirorntA Here I Come! An inter- 
esting, illustrated brochure highlighting the 
advantages and opportunities afforded by 
Southern California. The first in a series, it’s 
designed to keep you posted on the activities 
and growth of this fast-developing region. 

188. Your Exctusive Ricuts ARE THREAT- 
ENED By—: Copious documentation of the 
vigorous attacks now being made on our 
Patent System. Quoting the various panaceas 
offered by its most publicized critics, this 
pamphlet spotlights the currently raging 
controversy, whose outcome is vf vital inter- 
est to all business men, inventors. 


189. Pusiiciry FOR THE SMALL COMPANY: 
Stressing the importance of publicity to the 
smaller company, this booklet outlines an 
effective program for the concern that does 
not have a large staff to handle public re- 
lations. 


190. Financinc SMALL Bustness—Its Eco- 
NOMIC POSITION AND FINANCIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS: The facts on small business—brought 
together from all sides—objectively present- 
ed in a detailed study. An excellent analysis, 
dealing with the financing problems of 
America’s small enterprises and their place 
in the nation’s business picture. 


191. FM—Tue Key to Future Rapio At- 
LocaTIONS: A thorough presentation of a 
policy designed to develop FM broadcasting 
in the public interest. Deals with the prob- 
lems raised by Frequency Modulation and 
the vistas which this service has opened up, 
relating them to the future course of clear 
channel broadcasting. 


192. DistTRIBUTION—PARTNER IN PRopuc- 
TION: An important discussion of a subject 
currently receiving much attention by busi- 
ness men. Stressing the necessity of develop- 
ing a system capable of marketing a volume 
of goods up to 50% greater than pre-war 
levels, it outlines a number of specific steps 
which distributors can take to improve the 
effectiveness of their operations. 


193. Security AND INDUsTRY Survey: An 
analytical guide for investors, prepared with 
an eye to the “average individual” who de- 
sires continuity of income, reasonable safety 
of capital and moderate enhancement of its 
value. 
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...0On the Business of Life 


I do not despise genius—indeed, I 
wish I had a basketful of it. But yet, 
after a great deal of experience and 
observation, I have become convinced 
that industry is a better horse to ride 
than genius. It may never carry any 
man as far as genius has carried in- 
dividuals, but industry — patient, 
steady, intelligent industry—will carry 
thousands into comfort, and even 
celebrity; and this it does with abso- 
lute certainty. —-WaLTER LIPPMANN. 


Every time you acquire a new 
interest, even more, a new accomplish- 
ment, you increase your power of life. 
No one who is deeply interested in his 
subject can long remain unhappy. The 
real pessimist is the person who has 
lost interest—WiLL1am Lyon PHELPs. 


Every man should make up his mind 
that if he expects to succeed, he must 
give an honest return for the other 
man’s dollar. —Epwarp H. HARRIMAN. 


If there is righteousness in the 
heart there will be beauty in the char- 
acter. If there be beauty in the char- 
acter, there will be harmony in the 
home. If there is harmony in the 
home, there will be order in the na- 
tion. When there is order in the na- 
tion, there will be peace in the world. 

—CHINESE PROVERB. 


Anything not earned by mind or 
muscle is highway robbery. 
—Grapy CANTRELL. 


The men who build the future are 
those who know that greater things are 
yet to come, and that they themselves 
will help bring them about. Their 
minds are illuminated by the twin 
blazing suns of faith and hope. They 
never stop to doubt. They haven’t time. 

—MELvin J. Evans. 


The true way to be humble is not to 
stoop till you are smaller than your- 
self, but to stand at your real height 
against some higher nature that shall 
show you what the real smallness of 
your greatest greatness is. 

—PHILLIPs BROOKS. 
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Tyranny is not easily conquered, yet 
we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glori- 
ous the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheaply, we esteem too lightly; it is 
dearness only that gives everything its 
value . . . and it would be strange if so 
celestial an article as freedom should 
not be highly rated. 

—Tuomas PAINE. 


Many of us think of salesmen as 
people traveling around with sample 
kits; instead, we are all salesmen every 
day of our lives. We are selling our 
ideas, our plans, our energies, our en- 
thusiasm to those with whom we come 
in contact. _—CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 


When you're forming your opinions, 
Do it carefully—go slow. 
Hasty judgments oft are followed 
By regretting—that, I know. 
And in arguments be careful 
Not too quickly to decide— 
Try to look upon the subject 
From the other fellow’s side. 
—New Yor«k Sun. 


Business is like oil, it won’t mix 
with anything but business. 
—HeEnry Forp. 


God does not want us to do extra- 
ordinary things: He wants us to do 
ordinary things extraordinarily well. 

—BisHop Gore. 


Could a man foresee events he 
would never be poor. 
—FRENCH PROVERB. 





A TEXT 


The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth; but the word 
of God shall stand forever. 

—IsaraH 40:8 


Sent in by L. Jensen, Milaca, 
Minn. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














All men seek one goal: success or 
happiness. The only way to achieve 
true success is to express yourself com- 
pletely in service to society. First, 
have a definite, clear, practical ideal— ~ 
a goal, an objective. Second, have the 
necessary means to achieve your end: | 
—wisdom, money, materials and 
methods. Third, adjust all your means 
to that end. —ARISTOTLE, 


Ideas are what give progress to the 
world. Every achievement has its be- 
ginning in an idea. It may be a very 
small one—often an apparently insig- 
nificant one—but it may be associated 
with a very big idea. —G. M. Apams, 


The force of selfishness is as inevit- 
able and as calculable as the force of 
gravitation. —HAILLiarp. 


It is the greatest good to the greatest _ 
number which is the measure of right 
and wrong. —BENTHAM. © 


It takes a great deal of boldness | 
mixed with a vast deal of caution to — 
acquire a great fortune; but then it 
takes ten times as much wit to keep it 7 
after you have got it as it took you to — 
make it. —ROoOTHSCHILD. — 


Into the world of fears and hatreds 
we need to pour a double portion of 
the spirit of confidence in the power 
of love. “Not peace at any price, but 
love at all costs.” All our problems to- 
day resolve ‘ themselves into the 
problem of learning to live together. 

—CANON PETER GREEN. 


Imagination disposes of everything; 
it creates beauty, justice, happiness, 
which is everything in this world. 

—PAscaL. 


Almost all of our sorrows spring 
out of our relations with other people. 
—SCHOPENHAUER. 


The most lovable quality that any 
human being can possess is tolerance. 
It is the vision that enables one to see 
things from another’s viewpoint. It is 
the generosity that concedes to others 
the right to their own opinions and 
their own peculiarities. It is the big- 
ness that enables us to let people be 
happy in their own way instead of 
our way. —Rorary BULLETIN. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


FORBES 
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Formula for Industrial Success 


|; = a formula it will pay you to examine. 


It will open the door to exciting new oppor- 
tunities for your industry. 


And it’s a proved formula. Already, thou- 
sands of industries of all kinds . . . old and new 
... have used it with great success. Go up and 
down the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South” and you'll see this 
formula for success hard at work. You'll see in- 
dustries prospering, expanding, facing the future 
with confidence, and making mighty plans. 





Soon these thriving industries will be joined 
by a host of others. That’s because farsighted 
industrialists everywhere are examining the 
formula . . . discovering the opportunities it 
offers . . . and realizing the potent power it has 
for greater growth and prosperity. 


What is this magic formula? It can be ex- 
pressed in just four words...“ Look Ahead — 


Look South!” 





CrameeT EF. Reornris 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























THIS NEW 


GETS THERE 


Hers new cruising speed for American truck transport—new 





highway speed and new maintained speed over the hills— 
maintained speed that earns greater profit per ton mile. 

It’s the new International KR-12, a heavy-duty highway 
truck-tractor driven by a larger, more powerful, war-proved 
engine — 586 cubic-inch piston displacement. 

It delivers new standards of maintained speed in hilly coun- 
try because its high ratio of horsepower to gross weight makes 
possible almost constant use of high speed gears. Nor does 
engine torque drop off suddenly to cut road speed. Instead, 450 
pounds-feet of torque are maintained from 900 to 1600 engine 
revolutions per minute. 

It is equipped with special heavy-duty axles and transmis- 
sions to handle its added power. 

It operates with almost passenger car ease, despite its 28,500 
pound gross vehicle weight rating. 

This speed-merchant of the hills and highways is the latest 


addition to the complete International line —everything for 
highway and off-highway work from half-ton pickups to off- 


NTERNATIONAL 


FASTER WITH MORE 






















highway haulers with gross vehicle weight ratings up to 45 tons, 

The new KR-12 represents more than 40 years’ truck man 
facturing experience. It shares this outstanding Internatio 
record—more heavy-duty International Trucks purchased fof 
commerce and industry in the last 15 years than any other ma 

It is backed by the truck industry’s outstanding servie 
facilities — service supplied by International Truck Deale 
everywhere and by a network of International Branches th 
form the nation’s largest company-owned truck-service orgall 
ization. 

It’s an International Truck, this KR-12, packed with all th 
name, International, means, and with maintained hill and high 
way speed that cuts travel time and steps up operating profi 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL «eee TRUCKS 


Tune in ‘Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and stat 








